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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. BOY’S HAT. GIRL’'S HAT. 
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HOUSE DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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AFTERNOON DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 















































YOUNG GTRI’S DRESS. FAN. 
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NEW STYLE BODICE. BLACK CREPE FICHU. 
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BACK AND FRONT OF WALKING DRESS FOR A GIRL, SLEEVES, COLLAR AND CUFFS 
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Comin Chi’ the Ape. 


Sung by JENNY LIND. 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
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If a body meet a body, Amang the train there is a swain, 
Comin’ frae the town; I dearly lo’e mysel, 
If a body meet a' body, But what’s his name, or where’s his hame, 
Need a body frown! I dinna choose to tell. 
Ev'ry lassie has her laddie, Ev'ry lassie has her laddie, 
Nane they say ha’e I, Nane they say ha’e I, 
Yet all the lads they smile at me Yet all the lads they smile at me 
When comin’ thro’ the rye! When comin’ thro’ the rye. 
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MOLLY’S MASQUERADE. 





of a ‘noble fellow’ is offered me, I shall not care- 
lessly pass it by. I shall treasure it as one of 
the most sacred, beautiful possessions on earth.” 

“Do you think we are all blind, Molly? Fred’s 
infatuation for you, last winter, was the subject 
of general comment; and the recent coolness 
between you admits of but one interpretation.” 

Molly Burke stopped, and facing her friend, 
said : 

‘« Lilian, I should have made you my confidant 
before, but I thought you would be too angry to 
do justice to Fred. Will you listen now ?”’ 

*T can anticipate every word you would say,” 
replied Lilian, hastily. ‘‘ Fred offered you his 
love, and you dismissed him, as you have dis- 
missed your other suitors.” 

‘‘ He did nothing of the kind,” returned Molly, 
becoming vexed in her turn. ‘He proposed to 
barter his name for my hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He cared nothing for me—nothing!’’ 

‘¢ How unjust you are!’ exclaimed Lilian. 

«*Listen!’’ continued Molly. ‘It happened 
one evening, when he came to bring some songs 
to practice with me. After we had finished sing- 
ing, he faltered out something about his great es- 
teem for me, and ended by offering me his hand! 

‘My dear Lily, | was too much amazed to 
speak. I sat staring at him, in utter astonish- 
ment. He went through his recital, as if it had 
been a lesson, which he had carefully learned by 
heart,’ continued Molly, ‘‘There wasn’t the 
ring of sincerity in a single word he uttered.” 

‘*T could feel the blood mounting to my fore- 
head. ‘You offer me your hand?’ said I con- 
temptuously, ‘where is your heart ?’ 

‘« Ah, Lily, if you could have seen how sheepish 
your ‘noble fellow’ appeared then. He couldn’t 
look me in the face for very shame! If I had 
been a man, I should have taken him by the collar, 
thrown open the window, and dropped him into 
the street. I advanced angrily toward him, and 
as I advanced he retreated, a few steps at a time. 
‘Where is your heart?’ I asked impetuously, ‘Is 
it so small that I cannot see it? where is it, where 
—where—where—where—tell me quick—I com- 
mand you! Who has it—who holds it?’ 

“TI told him, that if he had come as a highway- 
man, and put a pistol to my head, and demanded” 
my money or my life, I could have respected him 
more; and then from sheer vexation I sat down 
and cried. 

‘«« My emotion seemed to rouse his better nature. 
He said, that as much as I despised him, he now 
despised and loathed himself a thousand times 
more. Then he told me, that ever since he had 
known you, he had loved you with his whole 
heart; but that he was poor. and ambitious, and 
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‘ that my wealth had tempted him to be false to 
you, to me, and worst of all, false io himself. 

‘Lily, he was manly and sensible; he was 
humbled and penitent. I forgave him, and we 
parted friends. I told him to go to’ you and tell 
you all, ‘but he said ‘he had lost you by his own 
baseness ; he had been bitterly punished, and he 
deserved it.’ ”’ 

“Do you think, Molly, I would have taken the 
second place in his affections?’ asked Lily, 
proudly. 

‘‘How do you make that out?’’ said Molly. 
‘‘T was the one whom he proposed to instal in 
the second place; indignation is more for me than 
for you, Lily. You always had the first place, 
and the second was carefully reserved for me. 
I returned it, marked ‘declined with thanks.’ 

‘Lily, my good friend,”’ continued Molly, earn- 

estly, ‘in Fred Gray’s sky there never has been 
but one star. I was a comet that dashed across 
his firmanent, dazzling his eyes for the moment. 
The comet has disappeared, Lily dear,eand the 
; beautiful star remains. Why don’t you thank 
me for such a touching, poetical little compliment? 
What! crying? There, I have kissed away those 
tears. Now, not one word more about Fred. I 
have great faith that your little love affair will 
right itself before long. 
:. That's why I want to go away, where nobody 
} knows ‘that ’'m Molly Burke, the heiress. I want 
‘to see if some one won’t love me for myself, and 
not for my money. Sister Sue married bsfore 
this wealth came to us, and she knows her jus- 
band took her for herself alone, and I am longing 
to try if I can’t be as fortunate. I want to find 
out what I am really worth in myself, independ- 
ently of my wealth. And then I’m tire of 
society. I want to spend one quiet summer alone 
with my books, and with you, if you will come. 
I’m not going to be idle, either. I shall keep up 
all my studies, and I shall have ample leisure for 
sketching.”’ 

«¢ But, Molly, you will be lonesome; for I really 
cannot come. We shall miss you so much.” 

“Tll write you every week, on the condition 
that you go to the office yourself for my letters. 
You know I want my whereabouts kept a secret, 
while I am masquerading, and some one might 
get.'a clue from the post-marks on the letter. 
Mrs. Jocelyn was my teacher at school for many 
years, you know. Then she married a country 
minister, away up among the New Hampshire 
hills, and has a lovely little house to! which she 
has often invited me.’ This year I took it into 














my head to.accept, and try a little masquerading. 
Mrs. Jocelyn is to introduce me as a young friend 
{ of her’s, ‘and by my simplicity of dress, I am to 
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give people to understand that I’m a poor, obscure ; her sister and Lilian, urging her to come back to 


country girl. Mr. and Mrs. Jocelyn are both 
charming, and there is no reason why I should 
not pass a happy summer. But remember, Lily, 
only you, and Mr. and Mrs. Jocelyn, and sister 
Sue are ‘in my secret. Can I depend on you?” 

««T will keep your secret, of course,” answered 
Lilian, with vexation in her voice, however. 
«« All the same I shall think you a very silly girl, 
I had almost said a selfish one; in fact, when I 
think how my August here will be spoiled, I am 
quite inclined to say it, But there is the footman, 
at the door, come to announce breakfast. I hope 
you'll regret, hundreds and hundreds of times, 
up in the hills, that you hadn’t remained here.” 

But Molly was deaf to every argument, and 
two days later left for New Hampshire. 

“¢ Molly does not look like the Molly of old,’’ 
said Mrs. Jocelyn, pouring out the coffee, the 
first morning after our heiress arrived at the 
rectory. ‘‘That Molly has always been so in- 
separably associated, in my mind, with flounces, 
and puffings, and silks, and costly laces, that I 
hardly recognize her in the simply clad girl 
before me.”’ 

«I’m vastly more comfortable without them, I 
assure you,” replied Molly, helping herself to a 
biscuit. ‘‘ What a famous appetite this mountain 
air gives one!” 

The first three weeks of Molly’s visit passed 
with incredible rapidity. To the city-bred girl 
there was an indescribable charm in the quiet 
and simplicity of the country village, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Jocelyn rejoiced, every day, more and 
more, in the presence of this bright, young girl, 
who had come to them as a summer guest. The 
old house began to lose some of its primness and 
stiffness. Molly’s hands shook the curtains into 
graceful, easy folds, and looped them back with 
broad bands of ribbon. She filled the Chinese 
vases, which she brought as a present for Mrs. 
Jocelyn, with ferns and wild flowers, gathered 
in her morning rambles. She covered the old, 
claw-footed, mahogany table with a rich cloth, 
embroidered by her own hands ; and shecontrived, 
in various, feminine ways, to give such an air of 
comfort to the large parlor, that Mr. Jocelyn de- 
clared ‘‘ that the dismal old room had grown to 
be the most attractive in the house.’’ And it 
was still more attractive when Molly was seated 
at the piano, her hands gliding over the keys, 
and her rich voice filling the room with melody. 

Several of the young ladies in the village had 
called upon her, and Molly had found among 
them some pleasant acquaintances. She had at- 
tended two or three pic-nics, but these were her 
only dissipations. In response to letters from 





society, and asking her ‘“‘why she couldn’t en- 
joy herself like other human beings, in a rational 
way,’’ she replied “that she was happy and con- 
tented, and congratulated herself on having, at 
last, found out the only rational way of enjoying 
a summer,” 

“Best of all, Lily,” she wrote to that young 
lady, ‘I haven’t yet put my eyes upon such a 
thing as a suitor. And if you knew what a 
blessed relief it is! Mr. Jocelyn is my only 
beau, and he is a charming one, I assure you.” 

Molly, who was an accomplished equestrienne, 
had been teasing Mr. Jocelyn for some time, to 
let her have his carriage horse to ride. 

“I know him to be perfectly gentle, Miss 
Molly,” he had said in reply; ‘‘but he is not 
bred to the saddle, and you would find his gait 
very hard.” 

But Molly coaxed and coaxed, until the good 
man finally consented. So a side-saddle was 
borrowed from a neighbor, and Molly started off 
all alone. After a spirited canter over the hills, 
Molly turned her horse’s head homeward. Just 
as she reached the edge of a lonely stretch of 
woods, she spied some maiden-hair growing by 
the road-side. Dismounting from her horse, she 
tied the bridle to a bush, and gathered the deli- 
cate ferns. Then leading the horse up to a stone 
fence, she attempted to mount; but her foot 
slipped on a loosened stone, and she fell to the 
ground. As she endeavored to rise, she uttered 
a sharp cry, and sank to the ground again. One 
or two more efforts at standing convinced her 
that she had injured her left foot, in some way. 
Molly looked around her. Not a house was 
within sight; the road was an unfrequented one; 
and the sun was nearing the horizon. And to 
add to her distress, her horse was trotting 
leisurely off in the direction of home. 

Molly sat there for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
a length of time which seemed an age to the suf- 
fering, frightened girl. The pain in her foot was 
growing sharper and sharper every moment. 
She was nervous and exhausted. But she sat 
there, with her lips tightly compressed, and a 
look of utter despair in her pretty face. Sud- 
denly she looked up, as the sound of wheels was 
heard in the distance. Directly, a carriage came 
around the curve in the road. A young man 
was driving, who reined in his horse, as he came 
in sight of Molly, and springing to the ground, 
raised his hat, courteously, and said: 

“T fear some accident has happened. Can I® 
be of any service ?”’ 

Molly sat there, with the tears running down 
her pale cheeks, and her hair falling about her 
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shoulders, looking like some grieved, heart- 
broken little child. 

“IT tried to mount,’ she said, between her 
sobs, ‘“‘but my foot slipped on a stone, and I 
think I have sprained it; and that horrid horse 
has trotted off and left me; and I can’t walk; 
and I’ve been afraid I would have to stay in this 
lonely place all night.” 

‘Poor child,’’ exclaimed the young man, look- 
ing down at her, and speaking gently. “It is 
probably a sprain, and a hard time you have had 
of it here allalone. Let me help you,” he added, 
as she tried to rise. ‘Put your hand on my 
shoulder. Don’t be afraid to bear your whole 
weight on it.” 

Molly refused the proffered assistance. ‘I 
can get along very well,’’ said she, suppressing a 
groan. But the moment she attempted to stand 
on her foot, she cried out sharply, and would 
have fallen, had not the stranger caught her. 

“Tt is of no use,” he said, resolutely. ‘* There 
is but one way. You must let me carry you,” 
and before Molly had time to offer any remonstran- 
ces, he had lifted her in his arms‘and placed her 
in the carriage. 

‘‘Now, where shall I take you?’ he asked, 
turning to Molly. 

“‘To Mr. Jocelyn’s, the minister’s—” 

“TI know,” he replied. ‘I have met Mr. 
Jocelyn.” 

During the short drive that followed, the young 
man only spoke once or twice, and then it was to 
make some inquiry regarding her injury. As 
they drove up to the parsonage, Mrs. Jocelyn 
met them at the gate, pale and anxious. 

“« My dearest Molly,’’ she exclaimed, hurriedly. 
*« How pale youare! What has happened? Only 
this instant the horse trotted into the yard with 
his empty saddle, and Mr. Jocelyn and I were 
nearly frantic with terror!” 

‘Ah, Doctor Wolcott,’ said Mr. Jocelyn, rec- 
ognizing Molly’s companion. ‘This is indeed 
fortunate. You are at the scene of accident with 
a speed only equalled by that of ‘our special corre- 
spondent!’ Molly,” he continued, as they brought 
that young lady into the parlor, and placed her 
on the sofa, ‘‘ I can confidently recommend Doctor 
Wolcott to you.” 

‘‘Perhaps Miss Burke prefers some other 
physician,’ said the young man. ‘In that case 
I shall be happy to go for one.” 

** Oh, no,” returned Molly, thoughtlessly, ‘you 
will do as well as any one.’’ 

® Doctor Wolcott smiled, and then proceeded to 
examine the injured foot. He pronounced it a 
sprain, and after giving Mrs. Jocelyn some di- 
rections, left. 
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“He is the young doctor,” said Mr. Jocelyn, 
‘‘whom old Doctor Gurdon persuaded to take his 


place, while he was in Europe. — It’s only a tem- 
porary thing. But I imagine the people here 
like him even better than the old doctor. He is 
well spoken of by every one, and has thé reputa- 
tion of being very skilful.’ 

The next morning Doctor Wolcott. in passing 
the house, stopped to inquire after his patient, 
and found her sitting in an easy chair, on the 
piazza. 

Molly apologized for neglecting to thank him, 
the evening before, for his kindness. 

“You must have thought me very childish and 
forgetful,’’ said she, ‘‘but I was, nevertheless, 
very grateful. If you had not passed, there is 
no knowing to what discomforts I might have 
been exposed.” 

“You would probably have been obliged to 
stay there for some time, possibly all night. How 
came you to take such an unfrequented road?” 

Then Molly explained, ‘“‘that she had seen 
some lovely maiden-hair, growing there, one day, 
as she was driving with Mr. Jocelyn, and that 
was what had tempted her.”’ 

A few mornings afterwards, Doctor Wolcott 
called, with some fine, large branches of maiden- 
hair for Miss Burke, which she received with 
blushes and thanks. 

By the time Molly was able to be on her feet 
again, the young doctor had become an established 
favorite in the household, and Mr. Jocelyn often 
brought him home to tea, and for a quiet game 
of chess afterward. 

When Molly found that Doctor Wolcott was a 
fine linguist, and possessed a rich baritone voice, 
was it at all strange that they should.spend many 
happy hours, reading and singing together? And 
when the summer came to an end, Molly was 
forced to admit to herself, that her heart had 
passed out of her keeping. 

One evening, as the doctor and Molly ascended 
the hill, behind the parsonage, to get a better 
view of the gorgeous September sunset, standing 
there in the radiant light, the young man told 
his companion ‘that the summer just passed had 
been the happiest of his whole life, and that it 
rested with her to say whether his future life 
should be one eternal summer, or a bleak and 
dreary winter.” 

And dear reader, can you guess what was 
Molly’s answer? As they walked down the hill 


together, Molly looked up to her lover’s face, and 
asked, with a smile: 

‘Do you think it wise to take a poor girl, who 
may be a drag to you in your profession? 
very noble, but is it worldly-wise ?”’ 


It’s 
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«And are you willing, Molly, to take a poor 
man, and share the privations and toils of his 
early career? It’s very noble, dear, but is it 
worldly-wise? Molly, are you sure you are con- 
tent with the little I have to offer you?” 

And Molly said that she was. 

She wrote to her sister, announcing her engage- 
ment, and received in reply letters of remon- 
strance and protest. But she turned a deaf ear 
to all friendly counsel; and finally even her 
sister’s patience was exhausted. 

“Tom starts to-morrow for the Jocelyn’s,” 
wrote her sister. ‘‘I warn you what to expect. 
He is indignant, and declares that he will put a 
stop to your fool-hardy proceeding; that he is 
not going to leave you at the mercy of an 
adventurer.” 

When Mr. Tom Smith arrived, he had a long 
talk with his sister. Out of all patience at her 
persistence, he was pacing the floor, with long 
and angry strides. 

“If you were my daughter, I'd cut you off 
with a shilling,” he growled. ‘‘He is some 
wretched adventurer, some needy, seedy ad- 
venturer, I'll warrant.” 

“Thank you,” said Doctor Wolcott, who had 
quietly entered the parlor, unobserved, “I am 
greatly obliged for the compliment.” 

Tom turned excitedly. But the moment he 
saw the new-comer, he stared at him wildly, and 
then expressed his astonishment by a prolonged 
whistle. 

“Dan Wolcott!’ he exclaimed. ‘My dear 
boy, where, on earth, did you come from? It 
isn’t possible,” he continued, as a light seemed 





to flash across his bewildered brain, ‘‘ that you’re 
the man? Why, in the world, couldn’t Molly 
have told me your name, and saved all this trouble! 
Did you know I was Molly’s brother-in-law? 
That I married her sister.” 

“How should I?” replied Doctor Wolcott. 
‘«There are so many Tom Smiths in the world! 
I was as surprised to see you here, as you were 
to see me.” 

Tom seized one of the Doctor’s hands, and 
placed Molly’s in it, saying, ‘‘ Heaven bless you 
my children! Tom Smith gives his hearty con- 
sent.” And then he laughed. 

‘‘What does all this mean?” gasped Molly, 
looking from one to the other, in amazement, and 
trembling with excitement. 

“Mean !”’ echoed Tom. ‘It means that you 
have done just as we all wanted you to. You've 
given yourself to a splendid fellow, with lots of 
money. Tum-te-tum, tum-te-tum,’” and Tom 
danced around the room, humming a Strauss 
waltz. 

‘“‘T heard of you, old boy; heard that just out 
of pure oddity, you had taken some physician’s 
practice, for a few months, and were rusticating 
in some little village, that nobody had ever heard 
about. But you didn’t think you would come 
across an heiress, up here in this wilderness, did 
you?” 

‘‘ An heiress !’’ exclaimed Dr. Wolcott. 

‘‘Yes, an heiress. The year after I met you 
in Europe, my wife and Molly here had a rousing 
fortune left them. So Molly, it seems that mas- 
querading is a game at which two can play; and 
it has fallen to my lot to unmask you both.” 
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Snapows light on land and sea, 

Star-beams, veiling lake and lea, 
Sleep arfd rest; 

Sparkling heav’ns in silent flight 

Flash beyond the summer night, 

While the hills in vapors light 
Sleep and rest. 


Perfumes from a thousand flowers, 

Floating on the drowsy hours, 
Sleep and rest; 

Odors sweet the senses steep, 

Airy waves of incense sweep 

Over earth ; and all things sleep— 
Sleep and rest. 


Breathing murmurs from the seas, 
Hush and sleep on hills and trees— 
Sleep and rest ; 

Nightly voices still and clear, 





Thin as fancy, far and near, 
Softly hymn from sphere to sphere, 
“Sleep and rest.” 


Willow bank and placid stream, 
Robed in snowy moonbeams dream, 
Sleep and rest ; 

Land, and sea, and air, and sky, 

Hushed in tranquil myst’ry lie, 

Restless heart and wistful eye, 
Sleep and rest. 


Folded on the breast of heaven, 
Earth, and man by cares o’er-driven, 
Sleep and rest ; 

While the stars bright courses keep, 

Sail afar the azure deep, 

Weary dreamers dream and sleep— 
Sleep and rest. 











AN EVERY-DAY TEMPTATION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE, 


»? 


ETC., ETO. 





Somerimg, in every man’s life, he is led away 


to be tempted: to find God on one side of him, } 
and the devil on the other; and he is forced to } 
make his election between them. $ 
Walter Calhoun, who was a boy rather than a} 
man, one morning, heard his mother reading that 
strange story, of a temptation eighteen centuries ; 
ago, and listened as to any unreal, misty legend. ; 
Wildernesses, and Satan, and ministering angels ; 
were so very far off from Philadelphia, or the ; 
wholesale dry goods house of Blackie, Phillips & | 
Co., in which he was due at eight o’ clock. Before : 
night the legend did not seem so misty to him. 
It was a clear, sunny day in early June. The } 
city puts on her pleasantest face in that month ; 


Nelly, who was a fat little dumpling of three, 
came tumbling down the steps to meet him; and 
Walter tossed her on his IPT NRT and went in, 
singing “Tramp, tramp, tramp,”’ and marching; 
although the scent of bacon met him at the door 
—and a very feeble scent at that. 

“Dinner ready, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Calhoun ran to the kitchen door, to give 
him a hurried kiss, and then back again, to serve 


‘the dinner. There were bread, molasses, and a 


few thin slices of bacon. Walter could have 
eaten it all, and felt that the meal had just begun. 
’ But there were his mother, and Hetty, and Jen- 
; ny, and Nelly. 

‘I don’t feel in a carnivorous humor, to-day,” 


the whirlwinds of gray dust have not yet coated ; he said, helping himself to a small piece, und 
the fronts of the houses, and the streets are full ; pushing the rest away. He was boy enough to 
of the scent of the honey-suckles, and of the ‘ like to use long words before his sisters, and to 
color of myriads of climbing red roses. feel irritated, when they eagerly took all the 
Walter’s mother, with the three little girls, ; meat, not appreciating his sacrifice at all. 
lived in one of the interminable narrow streets, ; ‘‘ Couldn’t you have fresh vegetables, mother ?” 
above Spring Garden, which, with their long rows ; he said, querulously. «I see the markets heaped 
of tiny, marble-faced houses, turn on the stranger ; with corn and tomatoes. They’re very cheap.” 
such prim assertions of comfort and cleanliness. } ‘‘ Not for us, Wally,” exclaimed Mrs. Calhoun. 
His business for the firm was collector, and when ‘« Just let me explain, dear.’’ 
his daily route lay in that part of the city, he; Mrs. Calhoun was always exclaiming and ex- 
was able to run in home for dinner, instead of ; plaining. She was one of the most affectionate, 
buying a five-cent plate of pork and beans, at the ; fussiest, incapable of women. She kept Hetty 
workingmen’s coffee house. I dwell on this mat- awake at night, planning how to make Walter’s 
ter, for Walter’s dinner, on this day, bore no } salary go farther, in feeding and clothing five 
small part in the history of his life. He was a { people, and worried him over every scanty meal, 
sturdy, healthy young fellow, and at an age when ; in proving to him that it would not do it. 
the claims of meat and drink are apt to be pressed $ ‘If i could get any sewing to do!’’ she com- 
with more urgency on the mind, than high phil- ; plained now. ‘But I always was a miserable 
osophic, or even Christian truths. { sempstress. People won’t give me a second 
He had been walking since early morning, and ; { job.” 
was more hungry than usual, when he turned ; «We don’t want you to sew, mother,’’ said 
into the little street. Just before he left the ; Walter, gulping down his hasty meal. “I can 
counting-room, young Mr. Phillips’ lunch was ; make plenty for all.” 
brought in from a neighboring restaurant. The; ‘Oh, no! indeed you can’t, Walter. There’s 
savory smell of the dainty croquettes and spring the coal out now, and I’m three dollars behind at 
chicken was with him yet. Phillips was the son ‘ Sharp’s.’’ 
of one of the partners, a year younger than Wal- “Never mind. It will all be right on Satur- 
ter. He had toyed languidly with the meal, and } day,’ his eye on the clock. 
sent it away, swearing at the waiter and cook. «‘ And you working yourself to death! No, it 
‘I suppose mother will have bacon again,” } won’t be right, until I am in my grave, and one 
thought Walter, as he hurried, breathless, up § mouth less to feed. There, there! I didn’t mean 
Melon street. ‘I wish she could afford beef-stew {to worry you, Wally. I’m always saying just 
oftener. Things are not as evenly divided in ‘the wrong thing. Oh, dear! But I just sit 
this wie as they might be.” ’ here, thinking how easily it might all have been 
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set right, if the Lord had seen fit. If I had;easier. Smith pays his bill; I give him a re- 
died, instead of your father, or if the girls had { ceipt; go back and say Smith wants an extension 
been boys, why they’d have been able to earn ; for five days. I play the same game for a week, 
their own living now.” ‘ here and there, and take the cars for San Fran- 
«‘T am able,” said Hetty, with her blunt nod, ; cisco. Buy a gold mine. In seven years, pay 
looking directly at Walter. ‘If you would allow pre the loan, with twenty per cent, interest. 
me to go out-to service, Wally.” Others have done it. Eh, mother ?’’ 
“«T will never allow it.” Walter pushed his ‘Don’t talk such nonsense, Wally.” 
chair back, and rose angrily. The boy was tired; ‘Well, I only wanted to show you how neces- 
and hungry, and had the masculine impatience ; sary it is they should have a reliable man in my 
of being nagged, when he was giving his whole $ place.’’ Walter, by this time, had talked him- 
life to serve them. ‘Dr. Calhoun’s daughter ; self into a good humor. 
in any body’s kitchen!’’ he muttered, as he “* Good-bye, puss,’’ he said, kissing Nelly. 
went out to the back steps and sat down. Then he stopped before the little square mirror, 
He had twenty minutes to spare, and would have ; to adjust his neck-tie and pull down his cuffs, 
been glad of a comfortable place to rest. But jokes at the frayed shirt collar, with a twinge 
they had never been able to furnish the little ; of bitterness. Walter was no book hero, with 
parlor. It was closed and empty. great impulses, and temptations, and signal vic- 
Walter sat whistling, to make his mother think : tories; but a lad, like thousands of other lads in 
he was cheerful. But he cast vindictive glances this city, for whom life is made up of little duties, 
back at the kitchen and the sink, where the work ; and little wages, homely loves and hates, the 
of dish-washing was going on. This was no triumph of a new neck-tie, the misery of a 
place for his mother. shabby shirt-collar. 
She was a delicate, refined woman; very dif- «You will be home by seven, Walter ?’’ came 
ferent from Mrs..Phillips, who drove her husband ; his mother’s daily question. 
down to the office, some days, wrapped in ante} “No, not until nine. Bradley and I have 
laces and furs, and with liveried servants. Mas- ; office work to do, to-night.” 
ters and kindergartens, and governesses were ‘¢ You'll get supper down street then ?”’ 
busy with the Phillips girls. They had the “« Yes,” with asudden qualm. He was hungry, 
country air in summer. They were trained in ‘and his pockets were empty. Pay day did not 
mind and body, shut in from vulgar sights and : come until Saturday, and this was Thursday. 
sounds. The result was, that they were gentle, ; But he kissed her good-bye, and went whistling 
low-voiced, dainty. down street. How long his mother remembered 
His sisters found their companions among their the sturdy, gallant carriage of the boy, as she 
illiterate neighbors. What else could they do? ; watched him go, that day! 
There was lately a hint of vulgarity, of loudness “‘Mother,”’ said Hetty, as she met her in the 
in Hetty’s manner, that galled Walter intolerably. ; kitchen, ‘‘ you must let me do something. This 
He rose, flinging his hat on his head. weight is too heavy on Wally.” 
‘Don’t touch that book,”’ he cried, irritably, ‘‘Dear, dear. Of course itis! But what can 
as Nelly began to finger a package, which he had ; we do?’ And Mrs. Calhoun sat down to cry in 
left on the table. ’ comfortable misery, until awakened to miserable 





His mother took it from the girl. truths. 
‘‘What isthe matter? You look vexed, Wally,” Walter went down the street, slowly. At the 
she said. corner, he hesitated, then stopped. The drug 


“Vexed? No,notatall. Iwas only thinking, { shops, which had glittered in that end building, 
that if I had the control of the world, things ; for the brief term of months alotted to business 
would be equalized a little. But that’s nothing ‘ enterprises in new, cheap northern localities, had 
now.” died out, and given place to a new undertaking. 

«Why should you be discontented, Wally? It { The window was bedecked with white frills and 
is not many boys of nineteen, who would be : gay ribbons, the door hedged in with hoop-skirts. 
trusted with sums like that,’’ tapping the book, cA small sign was half obscured by the frills, as 
with a proud flash in her eye. ; though the owner was ashamed to state, above 

“Oh, I’m not a thief;. of course not. Nother breath, that Mrs. Holden “offered to the , 
much to be proud of in that. Blackie and Phillips ; publicachoice selection of notions and trimmings.” 
knew my. father, and they knew me,’’ loftily. Walter drew a long breath, then pushed his 
“TI collect ail their bills within thirty miles; now. ; way through the redoubt of hoops. It was such 
I could pocket thousands, if I chose. Nothing ‘ a very. choice selection! It took so many empty 
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boxes to hold it all, ranged with fine effect along 
the counter and wall. At the back of the shop 
sat a little, curly-headed saleswoman, whose face 
grew rosy, when Walter came in, to the tips of 
her pretty ears. 

“Good morning, Mr. Calhoun.” 

‘‘Good morning, Elsie. I just came in to see 
how things were going. Fine opening. Any 
luck ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Two customers; one little girl for 
a row of pins, and a woman to ask where was 
the nearest grocery store!” 

It was not very witty, but they both laughed. 
Then the tears came into Elsie’s eyes. 

‘‘T hope mamma will not be disappointed,” she 


said. ‘It isa terribly venturesome undertaking 
for us, Mr. Calhoun. If we should fail, we are 
ruined.” 


Walter saw the tears, and felt the necessity of 
taking her hand. She was such a nice child, 
and needed comfort so much ! 

“Don’t talk of ruin!’ he said. “Why, you 
forget me, Elsie. I am going to be enormously 
rich some day—like Girard, or Vanderbilt, or 
any of those fellows. Any man can do as they 
did, if you put him fairly on his feet, and give 
him the start.” 

“‘['m sure you can do whatever you choose, 
Mr. Calhoun,”’ said Elsie, looking up, with awed, 
admiring eyes, to the boyish face above the frayed 
collar. 

“If Lever do succeed, I will not forget—any 
of my friends, Elsie.”’ 

He held her hand a moment. They were but 
a@ commonplace boy and a girl, in a commonplace 
trimming shop; but the same valor was swelling 
in the lad’s heart which led the knights of old to 
battle against the world, for the women they loved. 

He nodded good-bye, and left her, without a 
word of battling or love. What had Blackie and 
Phillips’ junior clerk to do with love or marriage, 
with four helpless women already on his hands? 

“‘Nat Phillips,’ thought Walter, as he walked 
down the street, ‘‘ has flirted with a dozen girls. 
He never had a manly thought of one of them, in 
his heart; yet he could marry to-morrow, if he 
chose, and keep his wife in luxury. Why should 
Nat Phillips have all the plums, and I eat dry 
bread ?”’ 

It was in this mood that he reached the import- 
ing house, and passed through the lower rooms, 
to his own little desk. A letter lay on it, direc- 
ted to himself, with the name of the house printed 
in the corner. What could the firm have to say 
to him? He hung up his hat, straightened the 
pens and ink-stand, drew a long breath, and 
opened the envelope and read, as follows: 


Mr. Watrer CatHoun. 
Sir: 

Your services will not be 
required by us, after the 13th inst. We shall be 
happy to furnish you with letters of recommenda- 
tion, should you desire them, to aid you in obtain- 
ing another situation. 


? 


Truly, Yours, 
Biackiz, Purturrs & Co. 


About twenty minutes afterwards, a tap was 
heard at the walnut door of Mr. Phillips’ office, 
and his junior clerk presented himself. 

“Very annoying! Safford might have attend- 
ed to this,’’ muttered the old man to himself, as 
he caught sight of Walter’s sunken eyes and set 
lips. 

“«Mr. Phillips,” said the boy, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? I thought I was giving satisfaction.” 

“Perfect satisfaction. You are not to blame, 
Calhoun. But we must retrench. All salaries 
are to be cut down; one third the force turned 
off.”” 

“But, sir—” 

‘« Now, don’t make a scene, Calhoun,”’ testily. 
“The firm have been flinging money out of win- 
dow. There’s my son, Nathaniel, who is to take 
your place, growing into a spendthrift. He must 
learn business habits.”’ 

‘« He takes my place ?”’ 

‘“Yes. I want him to have an insight into the 
practical routine of our business.”’ 

‘‘T have a mother and three sisters depending 
on me, Mr. Phillips.” 

«Tut, tut! But you’ll have no troubte in 
finding another situation; at least, I hope not. 
Will furnish you letters. Safford will make them 
out.” 

‘¢ Your decision is unalterable, then.’’ 

“Oh, quite so, quite so! I’m very sorry, 
Calhoun. But the times are hard. Every day 
a dozen cases like yours come to my knowledge.” 

‘6 Yes.”” 

Calhoun bowed, left the room, and went back 
} to his desk. He ran against two or three men 
on his way, who looked after him, wondering if 
he were drunk. 

When he reached his desk again, he took out 
his pocket-book, and turned over the bank-notes 
mechanically. Some were for a large amount. 
Among them was a cheque signed by the firm. 
He remembered, as he sat looking at it, how 
young Phillips had pointed out to him, one day, 
how easily the sharp, Italian signature might be 
counterfeited. Nat was a cursed idiot, always 
cackling and drivelling. Walter sat leaning his 
head on his hand, staring at the checque. When 
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some of the men spoke to him, in passing, he } 


little passage, and facing him. ‘‘ You are speak- 


took up a newspaper, and glanced over it, to) ing of my son, sir.”’ 


screen himself from notice. 

With what temptations the soul of the boy 
wrestled in that half hour, nobody ever knew 
but himself and his God. 

He got up, at last, and carried the pocket-book 
to Mr. Safford. 

«“‘ Here are the bills,’”’ he said. 

‘¢ Lay them down, Walter. Ill attend to them, 
presently.” 

‘Be good enough to look over them now, sir. 
I wish you to see that I do not owe the firm a 
penny.” 

Mr. Safford nodded, understanding the cause 
of the lad’s flashing eye and raised voice. 

«Sorry we are to lose you, Calhoun. Yes, it’s 
all right. Not three o’clock? Time for bank,”’ 
making a sheaf of the notes and cheques, ready 
for deposit. 

He observed that Walter, instead of taking the 
notes to the bank, as usual, returned to his desk, 
and taking his hat, went out, hurriedly. 

About ten, that evening, Mrs. Calhoun received 
@ note, sent by a messenger. 


Dear MoTHeER: 

“T am obliged to leave town on 
business. May be gone for several days. I en- 
close money for present expenses.” 

W. C. 


“They have sent him to Delaware again, and 
paid him in advance,” said Mrs. Calhoun to 
Hetty. ‘What confidence they do place in that 
boy! I should not be surprised, if they took 
him into partnership, any day.” 

Four days later, there was & peremptory ring 
at the bell, late one afternoon. Mrs. Calhoun 
found a middle-aged man, with an aggressive 
keenness in every line of his face, at the door. 

“« My name is Safford,”’ the visitor said, sharply. 
“‘Is young Calhoun still ill? When will he be 
able to return to work ?”’ 

‘‘Walter? Ill? He is not ill, sir. He has 
not been at home since Thursday, Come in, Mr. 
Safford, come in. Walter went for the firm to 
Delaware. 

«“ Ah—h! 


told you so?” 
“No. 

business. 

lips. They put implicit confidence in him.’ 











He said he was going out of town on 
Of course it was for Blackie & Phil- 


Safford quailed before the shabby little woman. 

‘‘It will all come right, madam, no doubt,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But Walter wrote a note, which I re- 
ceived, on Friday morning, saying that he would 
not be able to return, for a day or two. We 
supposed he was ill. Circumstances occurred 
this morning, which caused Mr. Phillips to doubt 
this.”’ 

««Can you tell me the circumstances ?”’ 

+‘ |—I—It is a matter which concerns the firm, 
Mrs. Calhoun.” 

*<Tt concerns Walter, also. 
to Mr. Phillips.” 

She left him for a moment, and came back in 
her bonnet and shawl. There were no traces of 
tears nor distress. The fidgety, hysteric, little 
woman was grave and stern, as she took up the 
defence of her boy’s honor. 

The business hours of the house were over; but 
Mr. Phillips, with two other gentlemen, were in 
his private office, when Safford brought Mrs. 
Calhoun to it. 


I will go with you 


“Tt is as I feared,” said the clerk. ‘Calhoun 
has gone.”’ 
‘““Whew!’’ Young Phillips, who was walking 


nervously up and down, broke into a loud laugh. 
‘I did not think the fellow had so much pluck. 
How much has he let you in for, sir?’’ 

‘‘Gone since Thursday!’ cried his father. 
‘‘ What d’ye think, Safford? Would he take pas- 
sage for Liverpool? Cable at once to the police. 
He must have the money about him. What d’ye 
think, Safford ?”’ 

‘*Money? Liverpool?” gasped Mrs. Calhoun. 

“Take a seat, madam. Safford, bring a glass 
of water. Yes, money. Your son presented a 
forged cheque, in New York, for a large amount. 
Name of the firm signed to it. On Friday morn- 
ing. We have but just heard of it. I’m sorry 
for you, ma’am, as well as for ourselves. We 
were to blame, perhaps, in trusting him so far. 
But the law must have its course.” 

Mrs. Calhoun pushed away the water. 

«« My son never took the money,”’ she said, ina 
dry, husky voice, that might have come from a 


I suspected as much,” with ‘a } corpse. 
knowing nod. ‘Gone for the firm, eh? He ; 


The third gentleman, a grave, little man, spoke 
for the first time. It was Mr. Blackie, the senior 


> partner of the firm. 


‘It isnot proved that your son took the money,” 
he said, quietly. ‘I telegraphed for an officer 


‘A good deal too much. I always said they } of the bank to come over, and identify the person 
had no right to throw temptation into the way of } who presented the cheque. I think he has ar- 


boys, as they do.” 


“‘What do you mean?” stopping short in the? turb yourself, Nathaniel.” 


rived. Bring him in, Mr. Safford. Do not dis- 
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These last words were addressed to young } ing faces. .Among them little Elsie Holden. But 
Phillips, who hurried to the door; and as the old ; Mrs. Calhoun did not observe that significant 
man spoke he stepped before the lad. circumstance until afterwards. 

Young Phillips turned to his father. Ofasud-} ‘Where have I been?” said the lad, in answer 
den, a blank horror crept into the latter’s face. ; to her breathless inquiry. “It isa long story; 
He rose. Father and son stood facing each other ; but I'll just tell you the heads of it. I was hor- 
fora moment. Then the father put out his hands. ; ribly downeast, at the office, when I got that 

“No, no! Not you! For God’s sake, Na-; notice of dismissal. Had notions of suicide, 
thaniel !’’ murder, and maybe worse crime; and just when 

‘“‘Safford,” said Mr. Blackie, in the same calm $I had made up my mind to stand on my feet, 
tone, ‘‘keep the man out, for a moment. I will } and fight it out until the end, I caught sight of 
not press this matter, Phillips, if Nathaniel is { an advertisement, in a New York paper, for the 
prepared to make restitution, and if he leaves the } heirs of Abraham Calhoun. Uncle Abe! Died, 
country, at once and forever. The law ought to | a month ago, in Frederick, Maryland, without a 














have itscourse. But for your sake, old friend—” 3 will. All his real estate, personal, every jot and 
‘‘For his mother’s sake. Oh, Nathaniel, had ; tittle of it, think of that, mother, is ours! All 
you no thought of your mother ?”’ I had to do was to go to Baltimore, and prove 
Mr. Safford drew Mrs. Calhoun out of the; our identity. I went to father’s friend, Mr. 





office. Hoge, the lawyer, to find out precisely what was 
“Walter is cleared? They all know he is';to be done. He lent me the money to send to 
innocent ?”’ she asked, eagerly. you, and to take me to Baltimore. And here I 


“Of course. I was blind as a bat not to see {am again. I thought I’d surprise you. We’re 
the thief. Nat Phillips has been going to the ; not rich, eer But we will never be in need 
devil for years. I’d ask you to keep this matter } ‘of money again.” 

a secret; but that would be too much to expect; The boy was so happy, that he talked inces- 


of any woman.” santly, through all of that happy evening. 

Mrs. Calhoun did not hear him. She was “Tl not envy Nat Phillips again. Things are 
already on her way home, dazed and stupefied. ; more equally divided than we suppose. We 
Where was the boy? ‘understand that, when we are old enough to see 


It was Walter who opened the door for her, } the end from the beginning,”’ he said, profoundly, 
ruddy and laughing; the girls behind with beam- / out of his age and experience. 
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TENDERLY the snowflakes falling, For the golden morn was coming 
Swept with viewless wings the ground, With the tender light of day. 
And all nature hushed in stillness, 
Dared not break the peace profound. And we knew our darling slumbered, 
As we held her hand in ours, 
But our hearts were bowed with sorrow, Watching for the light to enter, 
Deepened by the falling snow, Watching for the morning hours. 
And we could not in our sadness, 
Bid the weary Old Year go. One by one the stars had faded, 
Softly came the light of day, 
For within the cradle lying, Then we knew the night had vanished, 
Watching for the coming light, And the Old Year passed away. 
One lay dying, slowly passing 
With the darkness of the night. And we rose and kissed the sleeper, 
Lying in her slumber deep, 
And we turned, for tears were falling, For we knew the morn would never 
Turned, where in their tender grace, Wake her from her dreamless sleep. 
Golden curls were brightly resting 
On the sleeper’s marble face. Softly closed the eyes forever, 
Laid the folded hands to rest, 
And with thoughts too deep to utter, With the snowy lilies drooping, 
Gazed upon the waxen brow *Round the pale and waxen breast. 
Of our darling as she slumbered, 
With the Old Year dying now. For we knew the hands that led her 
From this world of pain and sin, 
Not a breath disturbed the stillness, Were the hands of One who loved her, 
And we wiped our tears away, One who led the New Year in, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sue rose from her seat upon the floor, dropping 
her lap-full of yellow papers. 

‘‘Grandpapa,”’ she said, ‘‘ who is it?” 

He advanced toward her, poor old Harold 
Duchesne, almost wringing his long white hands 
in his nervous tremor and annoyance. 

“T cannot see him, Griselda. It is impossible. 
I am not equal to the interview. You will have 
to—’’ and he held out the card to her, with a 
piteous helplessness of gesture. 

Griselda took it, and read aloud the name 
written upon it. 

‘‘ Donald Ferris.” 

It made her feel helpless herself, helpless 
against fate, and after the helplessness came a 
kind of anger, an unreasonable anger against 
Donald Ferris, who had done her no harm; in- 
deed, on the contrary, was on the point of doing 
something, which, viewed in a practical light, 
was for ‘her ultimate benefit. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said, after a second’s pause, ‘I 
suppose I must go.” 

“Yes,” faltered Harold Duchesne, in his weak- 
est petulant voice. ‘It seems as if there were 
nothing else left for us to do, Griselda.”’ 

«« And I must accept his terms ?”’ 

“‘ Yes.” 

And so she went, and in a few minutes, Donald 
Ferris, who stood waiting at the window of the 


great, bare drawing-room, was aroused from his ; 


reverie, by the appearance of a slight and deli 
cate figure, which advanced towards him, with a 
suggestion of girlish hauteur, which almost touched 
him by its mere incongruity. 

It was the figure of a girl of eighteen, who had 
evidently but lately recovered from an illness, 
which had left her only a fragile young shadow 
of healthful girlhood. Her fine little face was as 
white as her dress; her eyes looked large and 
hollow, even while their beauty was beyond meas- 
ure; her hair, which had been cropped closely, 
was just beginning to curl itself over her head, 
and down to the nape of her slender neck. She 
paused before him with the card in her hand. 

‘«Mr. Donald Ferris ?’’ she said. 

Something in her poor, little air of stateliness, 








which was sweet after all, filled Donald Ferris 
with pity, as I have said. He began, also, to 
feel somewhat ashamed of his strength and physi- 
cal proportions. He, himself, was a powerful, 
cleanly built young man, and this frail girl’s pres- 
ence suggested to him that he was an unpleasantly 
muscular animal. 

‘He bowed in acquiescence. 

«‘Mr. Duchesne—”’ he began, his voice modu- 
lating itself almost tenderly in deference to some 
incomprehensible emotion. 

«‘ Mr. Duchesne is not equal to the interview,” 
she answered, ‘‘He has not been strong for 
several years, and I often attend to his business 
arrangements for him. I am his granddaughter, 
Griselda Duchesne.” 

Ferris bowed again, and there arose within 
him a secret thought that Mr. Duchesne must be 
a very broken man indeed, if he was not more 
fit for business interviews and conversations than 
his young relative. He drew forward a chair, 
and placed it near the table, and then it was 
Griselda’s turn to bow, which she did with the 
prettiest possible touch of pride of manner, as a 
young queen might have done, who had the mind 
to thank a subject. She could never forget, poor 
little soul, that she was a Duchesne; and that 
there had been a time when to be a Duchesne 
had been to be a very lofty personage indeed. 
Even in all the desperate forlornness of fallen 
fortune, she never forgot this. 

And yet her hands trembled so, that she was 
obliged to clasp them together upon the table be- 
fore her, as she began again. 

‘* We have determined to accept the company’s 
terms,”’ she said. 

Two weeks ago, Ferris had fancied that he 
should feel exultantly relieved, when he heard 
these words. His well-balanced and business- 
like mind had found old Harold Duchesne’s 
high-handed, querulous, ever-protesting vacilla- 
tion a trial, to say the least of it. He had borne 
with his feeble lamentations and weak stubborn- 
ness but impatiently, and had looked forward to 
the closing of the negotiations with annoyed 
eagerness. And now, with Griselda Duchesne 
speaking these words to him, while ~ = little 
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hands tightened themselves upon the table, to 
conquer their own tremor, he did not feel exult- 
ant, or relieved at all. He felt, inconsistently 
enough, and without the least foundation for the 
feeling, like a villain. 

There was no diffuseness here. 

‘If you have anything additional to say before 
the agreement is drawn up,’’ she said, ‘‘I think 
I can understand, and explain to my grandfather ; 
and then he will he ready for you, when you 
come again.”” Ferris drew a step nearer to her, 
and the indescribable emotion made his voice 
even lower and more deprecating than before. 

“There is nothing to be added—nothing—only 
that—I trust the changes we shall be obliged to 
make, will not interfere with your comfort as 
much as you imagine.” 

The small, close-curled head held itself very 
high indeed. 

“They will not interfere with us; they will 
have nothing to do with us. The part of Duchesne 
that we sell, will cease to be Duchesne at all.’’ 

“Yes,” she added, after a pause, ‘‘ we did not 
think the time would ever come when we should 
part with our heritage. But when we give up 
our land, we shall gre it up entirely. We shall 
not interfere with you.” 

After that, there seemed nothing left for her 


and humiliation of spirit, and provide for his 
future. The price offered to him was a good one, 
and in his present pecuniary condition, the whole 
estate lay waste and unproductive. ‘The old 
Generai’’ was not a practical man. He had 
never been a practical man in his best days, when 
he had been at his stateliest and strongest, when 
he had counted his human chattels by the score, 
and had held a sort of high court and open house 
at the rambling old mansion. And now his 
wealth had taken to itself wings; he held high 
court no longer; the lavish, hospitable, easy- 
going men and women, who had held court with 
him, had been driven from their homes, or had 
left them in despair, or had died more than half 
broken of heart; other people had taken their 
places, and among these he was of small impor- 
tance; they only knew him as a poverty-stricken, 
ultra-dignified old fellow, full of refined oddities 
and exploded notions of dead and gone state and 
ceremony. They laughed at, or tolerated him, 
and sometimes lost all patience at his want of 
management. 

‘“‘ He ought to be a rich man, and he is a poor 
one,”’ these people said. ‘And he lets his bur- 
dens fall upon that poor, ignorant child’s should- 
ers. It is she who faces his creditors, and 
; Struggles with his he!plessness, and he has not 








visitor to say. He could only return to the more { even left her the consolation of making friends, 
matter-of-fact part of the transaction, and confine { he has taught her so much of his own foolish old- 


himself to it during the remainder of the inter- | fashioned pride. What is one to do with a girl 
view, and go away at the close of his call half ; who wears a skimp, washed-out muslin, as if it 
sad, half amused, and wholly interested. { was a robe of state, and who receives ones offers 
‘Poor child,” he said to himself, ‘ poor child!” { of friendship, with a grand little quaint courtesy, 
Griselda did not return to her grandfather at ; and a silence which chills one to the bone. We 
once, when he had taken his departure. She } would take her up and make her life more cheer- 
was not quite equal to Mr. Duchesne at first. } ful, if she would let us; but she won't let us. 
She wandered to one of the big windows, and She is too conscious of the Duchesne blood in her 
sat down upon the floor, folding her arms upon ; veins.” 
the sill, and looking out.as she had a habit of 
doing. She felt weak and tired, and her heart CHAPTER II. 
sank within her. Wuicn was all quite true, Griselda. They 
“Oh!” she cried, bitterly, ‘to think of selling ; would have been kind enough to her, and have 
Duchesne, and for such a purpose! To think of ' done her good by rousing her to a more healthful 
the horrid swarms of coarse men who will come } condition. But she would not let them. She 
and dig and delve, and make everything look ‘ belonged to old Harold Duchesne’s century and 
dreadful and unfamiliar! To think of coal, and } not toher own. Her father and mother had died 
dust, and grime, and noise, within sight and {in her infancy, and since then she had reigned, 
sound of our very walls!’ ‘in the family mansion, in the old, prosperous 
It was purely a Duchesne view of the state of | times, like a young queen. She had had subjects 
affairs, this. There were people, even in the im- } both blaek and white, the slaves upon the planta- 
mediate neighborhood, who would have felt that { tion, and the poor white folks in the woods; she 
the discovery of coal upon their possessions, and | : had carried the keys and doled out the charity, 
an excellent offer of purchase, were rather causes ‘ ‘ which, it must be admitted, had been extravagant 
for self gratification, than otherwise; there were ‘ ‘ enough, after true Southern fashion. No one 
people who were disposed to envy “General” } had ever ventured to dispute her word, or to 
Duchesne his chance to free himself from debt } disagree with her opinion; nobody at least but 
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mammy Miranda, whose foster child she had been, But there she stopped, being suddenly checked 
and, who was coaxing and caressing or loftily by an unexpected recognition of the true state of 
impertinent as she chose. Omnipotent as she was affairs, which rose within her breast in spite of 
in other cases, ‘‘ Miss Grisell’’ was mammy Mir- ; her queer little romantic notions and antipathies. 
anda’s gracefully abject slave. She bore with; ‘It cannot be helped,’ she cried, breaking 
her scoldings and not too elegant freedom of } down altogether; ‘‘it cannot be helped.” 
speech; she submitted to being disobeyed and; The end of her sentence was lost in tears, 
sulked at, and admired; she existed from child- ; The illness, she had lately passed through, had 
hood to womanhood, under the pressure of mammy left her weaker than she knew. 
Miranda’s broad, black thumb; and so she existed It cost her an effort to control herself, whem 
to this day, when the final ruin:occurred, mammy ; once her tears began to flow; but she had not 
at her post, possibly feeling in secret some dogged ; much time before she could control herself suffi- 
triumph in her own honor. She might have {ciently to return to the other room, and her 
bettered herself, she had no hesitation in an- } every-day task of reading aloud to Mr. Duchesne. 
noucing to Griselda; but she had made up her Her sweet, young voice soothed him, and in his 
mind to sacrifice the prospect. calmly polite selfishness, he felt no hesitation in 
“°Cos when I ses a thing, I ses it,” she in- { using it, hour after hour. Sometimes she read 
formed her, with a stolidness which was a by no ‘ until the letters danced before her eyes, and her 
means unnatural result of the circumstances. } head ached; but the old gentleman never failed 
‘An’ I promised Miss Bell when she died as I’d } to be slightly astonished when she paused, and 
take keer 0’ you, an’ I’m goin’ to do it.”’ to say, with dignified annoyance: 
And Griselda had shed a few tears, and said, «Pray, go on, Griselda.” 
gently, ‘‘ Thank you, mammy.” But to-day he was not in the humor to be 
For ‘‘ Miss Bell’? was her own pretty, young} read to. He sat rubbing his long white hands, 
mother, who had died at her birth, in her } and bemoaning himself pathetically. 
eighteenth year. ‘¢‘ What did the young man say, Griselda?’’ he 
So, amid decay and downfall, mammy Miranda} asked. ‘‘I hope his manner was respectful. I 
became a more supreme power than ever. In } trust he conducted himself deferentially, as—as 
fact she was the practical element of the house- became him.”’ 
hold. She battled stoutly with a kitchen-garden} ‘ Yes, gir,” taking up her book with a sigh, 
and a poultry yard, which almost supplied the } ‘‘ deferentially enough.”’ 
family table; and for the rest, she did her duty He waved his hand impatiently. 
with almost fierce energy. ‘‘ Miss Grisell’’ was ** Put the book down, Griselda, put it down. 
at once her consolation and her trial. I—I don’t care to listen to-day, I am too much 
‘A lady from head to foot,’’ she used to mourn 3 disturbed.’ 
loudly, ‘‘’an’ then to see her brought clear down ; “Yes, grandpapa,” meekly, and it was laid 
to nothin’ ; a wearin’ fady, poor things, an’ them aside. 
No’thun women in their silks. Whoever made} He straightened his delicate old figure and 
any ’count of No’thun women, I'd like to know frowned slightly, evidently bracing himself up 
—school teachers, an’ nothin’ else in the old times. $ to the occasion. 
I hain’t no earthly use for’em! Shucks! who’s ‘I wish to warn you, Griselda,” he proceeded. 
they ?” “I wish to caution you—to desire you to remem- 
And this being the state of affairs, Griselda sat { ber your position with regard to these people 
upon the floor by the window, and rebelled } when they come among us. You are of so yield- 
against the Fortune she felt had been so cruel to ing a disposition, that I fear that it is possible 
her. It was something, indeed, to her sentimental ; you might forget that—in short, that nothing 
young mind. It.seemed worse than all the rest to : can make such persons our equals. No Duchesne 
be forced to part with their heritage. The money { has ever stooped to associate with his social infe- 
weighed but lightly against the pain of such a} riors, and this trading, bartering class cannot 
calamity; in fact, she almost lost sight of the {stand upon a footing with well-born men ani 
money altogether. The well-intentioned capital-{ women. Hold them at arms length, Griselda, ! 
ists, who had made the offer of purchase, were | beg of you, and do not forget that you are a 
cold-blooded, scheming tyrants, who were wrest- ; Duchesne. Be courteous to them, but nothing 
ing their rights from them. ‘Tyrants, whom she } more,”’ 
bitterly despised. It was not the best of schools for a sensitive, 
‘Trade! trade!” she said; ‘always trade and ; highly strung and rather romantic girl. No.day 
money. A Southern gentleman would scorn—” { passed without the poor child’s being reminded 
Vou. LXXIV.—3. 
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_ of the lost grandeur and importance of her posi- pee the implied compliment. He could not be 
tion, until at last there was no need to remind ; otherwise than condescending to a person, who 
her, since she had become morbidly alive to many } deferred, with so much of good taste, to his pre- 
things she had far better have forgotten, and so ; eminence. But he answered, vaguely. 
had grown reserved, even to bearing an outward “Since our misfortunes,’ waving a fine, thin 
appearance of coldness unnatural to her youth. } hand, ‘it has been impossible for us to perform 
Donald Ferris was a man of deep and lasting ‘ our old social duties. I have found it necessary 
impressions, and he thought of Griselda often, : to live in retirement, and Griselda has chosen to 
after that interview. He was an active, ambitious, ‘ share it with me.” 
clear-brained individual, perhaps a trifle too am-{ ‘Miss Duchesne’s feeling is one easily under- 
bitious, and always full of interest in any labor ; stood,” answered Ferris, and allowed the subject 
he undertook. At present he was energetically { to drop at once. °° 
full of the mining company’s plans, and their; ‘This young man,’’ the General said to Griselda, 
prospects for the future; but often, at his busiest § at supper that night, ‘this Mr. Donald Ferris, 
moments, he found himself indulging in almost } who, it appears, is to manage the operations here, 
unconscious thought of Griselda Duchesne. informs me that it is his intention to build himself 








She represented to him an interesting phase of } 
Southern life, of which hitherto he knew noth- § 


ing. She was the youth and pride and beauty { 


of a by-gone day; for half a score of years she 


had been standing still, a sleeping princess, to } 


whom the fast-living, outside world was all un- 
known. He formed, too, a correct enough idea ; 
of what order of existence she had known. 


His { 
imagination was vivid enough to help him. She } 
had borne her poverty with silent patience; she 


a house, and bring his family to reside with him.” 

Griselda’s pallor lost itself in sudden color. 

« Will he build it upon our land?” she asked. 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders, 
querulously. 

“It is our land no longer,’’ was his peevish 
comment. ‘The time will come when the Du- 
chesne estate will have become a myth.” 

Naturally, Griselda was not inclined to view 
this new house with favor, when it began to rise 


had read Harold Duchesne’s old books, listened from its foundation with promising form. It 
to his old stories, and respected his antiquated } proved to be a pretty and graceful enough build- 


homilies ; she had learned to believe in him pro- 
foundly, and to serve him with increased gentle- 
ness every day. The very dress he had seen 
her wear had told him something of her story. 


ing, but it was built upon “our land,” even 
within sight of the old house, and consequently 
it was something of an eyesore. The girl often 
glanced at it, from her window, with an emotion 


He was himself, not only a Harvard graduate, { almost akin to resentment. 
but had uaturally a fine and delicate imagination ; 
and he understood Griselda from the first. 

**She is a little lady,’’ he said. ‘And some 
day, if chance is good to me, I hope we shall { her life became more secluded than ever. She 
know each other better.” ; seldom left the grounds around the house. The 

He only saw her for a few moments, however, ; large, thickly shaded yard, which was less a 
the next time he went to the house. Harold } garden than a kind of small grass-park, gave her 
Duchesne received him, and she only appeared } plenty of room, for her languid strolls in the cool 
when she was summoned to affix her signature, ‘ of the day ; and this was all she cared for. The 
in pretty, quaint, angular characters, to a certain ‘ outside world had little charm for her. There 
document. She scarcely looked at him, and hav- }were the books in the antiquated library, and 
ing done what was required of her, made her } when she was not engaged in her attendance upon 
grave little bow again, and was gone. But he; her grandfather, she could always spend her 
was not discouraged, and before taking his de- { leisure among them, reading nothing more modern 
parture, laid himself, with an infinite artfulness, ¢ than Fielding or Richardson, and ignorant that 
at General Duchesne’s feet, having first prepared { there was anything more interesting. 
the way by his reserved and graceful deference. ; But one day, she met with a little adventure. 

“‘T am sorry to hear that Miss Duchesne’s g Going down to her favorite haunt under the trees, 
habit was to lead a comparatively secluded life,”’ ; which shaded and cooled the spring, which was 
he remarked, as he made his adieu. “ My mother ; one of the household’s most valuable possessions, 
and sisters, who will join me as soon as my house : she found a book lying upon the grass. 
is built, would have derived much pleasure from} Having picked it up, nothing was — natural 
an aequaintance with her.” ; than to turn to the fly leaf, and upon it she found 





CHAPTER III. 
Arrer the importation of the mine workers, 





The General bowed in lofty acknowledgment ; Written, ‘‘ Donald Ferris.” 
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She read the name very calmly, and without 
the least tinge of interest. She was no more in- 
terested in Donald Ferris than in the dozens of 
other people, who were fond of strolling to ‘‘ Du- 
chesne Spring”’ for a refreshing drink, on the hot 
summer evenings. The water was the coolest and 
clearest in the neighborhood, and despite the fact 
that it lay within the boundary fence, was fre- 
quently visited by the scattered population. It 
was not at all out of the ordinary run of common 
events that a stranger should have been there. 

But if she was not interested in Donald Ferris, 
Griselda was interested in his book, sufficiently 
to sit down and look over it; and it was not long } 
before the looking over became something else. 
She began to read it. 

It was a modern volume, a love story, and not 
at all a ponderous affair either; quite a simple } 
description of a couple of emotional people, who } 
loved and lost and found each other again, after 
some strong pangs and heart aches; but it was } 
well told, and fresh, and life-like; the characters ; 
were moved by natural emotions, and stirred to 
natural follies, and consequently after Clarissa— 





Miss Clarissa Harlowe, and her rather slow od 


tirement from this vale of tears, her slight ten- 
dency to be mildly reproachful towards her 
decidedly unpleasant relatives, etc.—it was a 
revelation. 

Griselda quite forgot herself in her perusal of 
it. Her color came and went, and soft tears rose 
you see, because this was her first experience of 
the kind. 


her life, she would possibly only have said of } 


this one that it was ‘very nice.” As it was, 


the sound of footsteps upon the path close to 


her—the footsteps of a man, who walked quickly { 
and well, and with admirable firmness and spring. 


Looking up, she saw Mr. Donald Ferris. 
A more modern and experienced young lady 
might have felt a shade of embarrassment, just a 


| 
in her eyes. She was all the more readily moved, 


however, she read on until she was roused by } 


me very much. I have only read such things as 
‘Pamela,’ and ‘Clarissa Harlowe, and ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison.’ This is quite new to me, 
and I like it best, I think.” 

“Finish it then, pray,’’ he returned. ‘The 
fact is that it is better than most books of its 
class. It is neither sentimental nor sensational, 
which is really saying much in these degenerate 
days. Keep it, I beg.” 

«Thank you,” she began, ‘‘ but—”’ 

Courteous as he was, his own air stiffened, at 
sight of her hesitancy. 

“TI have read it to the last word myself,’ he 
said. ‘It is of no valueatall. I did not return 
for it, but to try the water again, if you will 
allow me.’’ And he produced a small silver cup 
from his pocket, and bent over the spring, thus 
somewhat summarily ending the discussion. 

Griselda stood and looked at him gravely. 

“«T hope you will come as often as you choose,”’ 
she said. ‘* We consider the spring almost pub- 
lic property.” 

Then she became conscious of the fact that he 
had a smile, which was sweet and yet manly; 
for he smiled, as he said: 

“ Thank you.” 

He did not encroach upon her graciousness by 
lingering. He only remained long enough to say 
one thing. 

‘““My mother and sisters, who arrived last 
week, find themselves rather desolate. The life 
here is quite new to them, and it is natura] that 
they should feel the change. If you had leisure 


If she had read modern novels all } to kindly give them an hour or so, occasionally, 


they would feel it as a generous kindness.”’ 

He saw that she shrank within herself in an 
instant. 

**T do not visit at all,” she said. ‘It is im- 
possible for me, at present, though it is very kind 
in you to put it in that way. You are very 
good,” the touch of stateliness getting the better 
of her again. 

Each went their separate ways then; and that 


touch. Not so Griselda Duchesne. She closed same night, Harold Duchesne, finding a strange 


her book and stood upright, returning his defer- 
ential uncovering with her prim, sweet little 
bow. 

“T found your book, and have been reading 
it,” she said. ‘‘I saw your name and supposed 
you had dropped or left it.”’ 


She held it out to him. But he did not make | 


any move to take it. He simply waved his hand 
lightly. 

“I hope you will finish it,” he said. ‘I am 
glad you found it. Do you think it good?” 

“«T am not a judge of such things, only I never 





read anything like it before, and it has interested 


volume on a table, ealled upon Griselda for an 
explanation as usual. 

“Tt does not belong to us, surely?” he said. 
‘* We have nothing so new.” 

Griselda, who stood at the window, gazing out 
at the moonlit sky, did not even turn her head, 
as she answered him. 

‘«It belonged to ie. Donald Ferris, grandpapa, 
and he gave it to me.’ 

The old gentleman almost dropped it, in his 
momentary feeling of wondering horror. 

“Ferris?” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Mr. Ferris! 
elda—impossible !’’ 


Gris- 
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And even Griselda’s simply given explanation 
did not seem to render the matter clear to him. 

“Tt was a little presuming in him to venture 
such a thing,”’ he said, testily. ‘We know noth- 
ing of him.” 

The pale little face showed, all at once, a curi- 
ously decided expression. 

“No,” said Griselda, ‘‘he was not presuming ; 
not in the least,”’ but added no more. 

It was ordained, however, so it seemed, that ; 
she should go further, and the next little episode } 
which occurred, threw her into the very camp of } 
the enemy. 3 

One Sunday morning, a few weeks afterwards, 
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a 


nurse, and a last century general—who isn’t a 


general at all—for a grandfather. They were 
terribly important and rich before the war; and 
they would no more condescend to mingle with 
us, than they would condescend to pick pockets.” 

Mrs. Ferris glanced at. her son, whose eyes 
were fixed, with a kind of restive sympathy, 
upon the slight white figure they had left behind. 

‘‘Is it Griselda Duchesne, Donald ?’’ she ven- 
tured. 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered. 
chesne.”’ 

They had been at the church for some time 
when she came in, looking like a little ghost for 


“Tt is Griselda Du- 


as the Ferris family were on their way to the } pallor and immateriality. She herself had now 
country church, they passed, as their light} discovered that she had attempted too much 
carriage rolled over the rough road, a girl and an } The weakness she thought she had overcome had 
elderly negro woman, at the sight of whom Don- } returned to her, the heat and fatigue combined 


ald uttered an impatient ejaculation, which at- 
tracted his mother’s attention. 

«Ts it some one you know?” she asked. 

“It is Miss Duchesne and her servant,” he } 
answered. ‘And she is attempting what is be- } 
yond her strength. A mile and a-half under a} 
sun like this would be too much for any delicate } 
woman, and she has only lately recovered from } 
an illness.” 3 

Mrs. Ferris leaned backward, and lowering her } 
parasol, looked out from behind it with a kindly, ; 
keen, maternal eye. The colorless, purely out- } 
lined, grave young face she saw, was of a very } 
different style from the fresh bloom of her own } 
two fair, healthful girls, but it appealed at once } 
to some gentle, generous sense within her; it} 
touched her just as it had touched her son. ; 

‘“‘She ought to be at home,” she said, even a} 
littleanxiously. “It istoo much for her. She has } 
no mother, [am sure. Duchesne, did you say ?”’ 

Mildred Ferris, who had been looking out from } 
under her parasol also, suddenly became aroused } 
to quite an excited interest. 

“Donald,” she exclaimed, ‘ is it possible it is ; 
that queer, proud Griselda Duchesne we have } 
heard so much of? I must look at her again. 
She is the strangest little creature, mother, living 
all alone in a big empty house, with an old black 


} had thoroughly worn her out. 


She began to 
wish she had retained mammy Miranda, who had 
gone on to her ‘own meetin’.”’ 

Donald Ferris knitted his brows again, when 
he saw her, and his mother moved restlessly. 

‘She will be ill again,” she was saying in- 
wardly. ‘Itis plain that she has broken down.” 

It was plain, indeed, and became plainer as 
the services began. Two people, at least, saw 
that her hands shook, and that she found it im- 
} possible to stand until the first hymn was finished. 
> At its close, Donald Ferris bent forward, and 
} spoke to his mother in a rapid undertone. 

‘*She is going to faint. What shall we do?” 

He knew she would understand his feelings, 
she always understood him, there was never any 
need for elaborate explanations between them. 
Her eyes met his, and then she rose and went 
forward, with a quick, soft, sweeping movement, 
and had just reached the seat Griselda Dushesne 
; occupied, when the poor child rose up, white and 
faltering, a singular sense of terror upon her. 

‘‘My child,’’ whispered the elder woman, 
softly. ‘My child,” as if she had been her 


} daughter indeed. 


And then she caught the swaying figure as it 
sank forward. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





IF life is done for her, why weep? 
Smile, rather, at the breathless mouth, 

And eyes that know such happy sleep, 
And days that have no rain or drouth, 


Touch the still hands with soft caress, 
And smile to think them aye at rest, 
With moveless feet and pulseless heart— 

Ah, God! I would I were so blest. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 





I was walking along the Via Rondinelli, one ; ment, even in the height of his blissful agitation, 
afternoon, to the best of my belief in a good ; though, under the circumstances, I feel certain 
Christian frame of mind, inasmuch as I was think- } that his guardian angel would not have been cruel 


ing no harm of my neighbor or his wife either. 
I reached a bric-a-brae shop, and stopped to look } 
in through the window, at some tempting. speci- } 
mens of old Vienna China. Suddenly, a hand } 


} 


enough to burthen the side of the scales, in which 
the excited gentleman’s sins belonged, with that 
extra (or to emulate his precision), that imaginary 


quarter of a pound. ‘And Philip is as pleased 


was laid on my shoulder, and an agitated voice ; as Punch,” pursued the big Englishman, still 


said, in my ear, in English : 
«We have news from Maria—rwins!”’ 
Nothing but capitals of the hugest dimensions } 
could afford any adequate representation of the 
emphasis laid upon that closing word. 
I turned, and saw a big, burly, important-look- } 
ing son of Albion beside me. 








} busy with his pocket-handkerchief, but holding 


me securely with his disengaged hand. ‘Ha, 
ha, ha. I suppose he stands a full foot higher in 


his stockings—sort of thing to make a man, you 
know.” 


I was fervently thankful that I did not know. 


He was busy ; But I did my best to echo the gentleman’s merri- 


mopping his face with his pocket-handkerchief, } ment, though I fear that my ‘ha, ha” halted 


and very red and heated he seemed. 

‘Tam hurrying over to Marianne’s to tell her,” 
he continued. ‘Such a comfort—TZ'wins !”’ 

That last sentence left me speechless! To hear 
any male creature pronounce twins a comfort, } 
was a surprise which I had never expected life to 
bring. The man was mad. Ina flash I jumped } 
to that conclusion; madder than a march hare— 
much; as for the traditional lunacy of the latter, 3 
that became the mildest species of mental aberra- ’ ; 
tion in comparison. 

«Such a comfort to hear!’ continued the big } 
Englishman, still mopping his countenance with } 
great energy. 

A comfort to hear twins! Positively, I grew } 
quite dizzy ; I longed to get away ; I felt as if I > 
should become a Bedlamite, too, if I waited to } 
hear more. But the big Englishman held me} 
tight by the button-hole. ; 

“From Maria!’ added the Englishman, in } 
another gasp, and now I perceived that he might } 
be less insane than I had supposed. ; 

It was not that he looked for comfort from } 
Maria’s brace of fledglings—the comfort was in } 
ha-ing tidings that Maria herself was safe! } 
Though I still thought him mad, for how could } 
any man be glad to hear that a Maria, capable of } 
such indiscretion, was ‘‘ doing well ’’—unless in- 
deed she might be the daughter of his chief enemy? } 

But my unknown friend was speaking again, 
so I could get no further in my wonderings. 

“« Boy and girl—and ten pounds each—no, the } 
girl nine pound three-quarters,’ amended the } 
stranger, piously anxious to be exact in his state- 


3 
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almost as much as Macbeth’s ‘‘amen,”’ for my 


head throbbed quite painfully, with the powerful, 
though hasty effort I made, to imagine what the 
Philip could resemble, who was capable of being 
so proud of the “‘twins,’’ that boot-heels became 
as much a superfiuity as if he had suddenly 
developed into a giant. 

‘« Ha, ha, ha!’’ repeated the stranger, in a more 
stentorian yoice, and released his grasp of my 
coat, to give mea poke in the side. Now I felt 
that we had gone far enough. When Maria’s 
twins—or to relieve her of as much blame as 
; possible—the twins belonging to Maria and Philip 
—were the cause of an unknown Englishman 
making his playful fingers familiar with my ribs, 
I considered it time to assert myself a little, else 
who could tell where the matter would stop? 
Another instant, and I might hear myself hailed 


perspective godfather, and be dragged straight 


into Janetti’s, to purchase silver mugs, or corals, 
or shell toothpicks, or whatever species of decora- 
tions may be deemed most suitable to twins. But 
before I could speak, the burly Englishman gave 
a third “ha, ha,” and as he sneezed at the same 
instant, the noise was really terrific. 

««Come over to Marianne’s,”’ criedhe. ‘She'll 
be delighted to see you; and it'll be as good asa 
play to watch her when she hears. It does seem 
a little hard on her, too, don’t it? Maria only 
married yesterday, as it were—and twins—and 
poor Marianne not so much as a ghost of a baby’s 
nightcap to display, after six years of wedlock! 
But Maria was always too much for her cousin ; 


was from the time they played with their dolls in 
(45) 
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abrupt question being caused by a very decided } 
movement on my part, which freed me from the { 
Englishman’s hold, and enabled us to look full in ; 


each other’s face. 


«You must excuse me,” said I, calling up the } 
most elaborate courtesy of tone and manner that 
I was capable of, ‘‘ but I do not think that I ought ; 


to listen further to these biographical details, 
though they are highly interesting of course, 
without reminding you that I am personally a 
stranger to Ma—to the two twins of whom you 
speak.” 

“Why! what! hey!’ Words would fail to 
give any idea of the tone of surprise, doubt, dis- 
may, in which these ejaculations were uttered. 
The big Englishman stared, till his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head ; then he suddenly jumped 
back a step, as if he had been bitten; then his 
face grew quite scarlet with new-born rage. 

“Why, I don’t know you, sir!” he cried, and 
tone and look seemed to imply that somehow it 
was J who had been guilty of an unheard of liberty 
and impertinence. ‘‘What is the meaning of 
this, sir?” 

“That is what you will, perhaps, be good 
enough to tell me,’ I replied, as sweetly as I 
knew how. ‘“Ishould have asked an explanation, 
some seconds since, if you had given me an op- 
portunity.” 

Overwhelming astonishment mastered anger, 
in the burly Englishman’s countenance. 

“Why, you are not Colonel Waterford !’’ he 
exclaimed, in a voice of wonder, which I never 
heard equalled. 

“That is an indisputable fact,” said I. 

«“Why, I never saw such a resemblance in my 
life !”’ cried the big Englishman, looking as dazed 
as I am sure I had done, when he flung Maria 
and the twins into my astonished arms, meta- 
phorically speaking. ‘The colonel’s height, air, 
moustache—why, the very blue coat he had on—”’ 

‘‘No, he had not,’’ I interrupted, losing my 
politeness a little ; ‘‘I never lent Colonel Water- 
ford a eoat in my life, so he could not have had 
this one on.” 

‘« Most extraordinary thing that ever happened 
to me!”’ cried the Englishman, still astray in his 
wits, from surprise.’ 

“Or to me,”’ said I, with a bow. 

««T—I don’t know—I really do not know what 
Waterford will say to this!’ he exclaimed, and 
now he seemed to be trying to get angry again. 

“Do you mean—to the twins?” I asked. 

The burly Englishman must have had capacities 
for enjoying a joke, for he suddenly burst out 
laughing. I followed suit, and there we stood, 


i ! 
; stupid on my part! 
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the nursery—’’ ‘Why, what’s the matter?’ This } for some seconds, laughing, so that neither of us 


could utter a word. Old Beppa, the flower- 
woman, who chanced to pass, stopped and laughed, 
too, from pure sympathy, as did a small boy with 
a tray of matches, while two smart young cavalry 
officers, very much drawn in at the waist, and 
looking like a pair of exaggerated wasps in their 
black and yellow uniform, stared contemptuously 
at us from a neighboring archway. 

When the Englishman could speak, he said: 
‘*T owe you an apology—really, I believe I do,” 
and it was evident that he felt it very condescend- 
ing on his part to, say so. 

**Don’t mention it,” said I. 

‘*You see, I was very much excited, just got 
the news,” and now he forgot his British dignity, 
and grew confidential again; ‘‘ we’ve been very 
anxious, and—” 

*‘ Quite natural, I am sure.”’ 

«Pon my soul, I can hardly even now believe 
it isn’t Waterford,’’ he burst out. ‘‘ Never saw 
such a resemblance, never! Why—why, I don’t 
know what he would say, I really do not know.” 

«‘ Florence is a small city,’”’ said I, ‘“‘and it is 
only mountains that do not meet. When I en- 
counter your friend, Water—butt—” 

‘‘ Waterford, Waterford,”’ he cut in. 

“Fall, or ford, as you please; then he can 
mention the matter, if he objects,’’ I continued. 

“« Aw, yes!” and the big Englishman stammered 
a little; then he showed a gleam of good sense 
by adding, “I beg your pardon—monstrous 
Pray excuse—quite excited, 
you perceive—news just come—”’ (here he seemed 
to lose his head again) “from Maria—just time, 
you know—he, ha!” 

The big Englishman was continuing his apolo- 
gies, interspersed with ejaculations of wonder as 
to the resemblance which had deceived him, when 
a recollection of Marianne suddenly came up, and 
he added : 

‘‘ Good morning! I’m a little late; I should 
be sorry to miss her!” and off he strided, at a 
pace which caused a pair of Florentine post-men, 
who were creeping past, such astonishment, that 
they stood stock-still, and stared as if they had 
been startled by a vision of some sublunary 
letter-carrier, descended for the purpose of show- 
ing them how their duties ought to be performed. 

I passed on to the Piazza Trinita, and entered 
the old Feroni palace, whose ground-floor, in 
these leveling days, is given up to Viesseux’s 
circulating library and news-room, and is a con- 
venient place for the married men to have letters 
addressed, which they do not care to read aloud 
in the recesses of the family bosom. At least, 
that is the prevailing belief among such daughters 
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of Eve, as have inherited those unjust suspicions 
in regard to husbands, which are so prevalent in 
the female mind, and appear to be as old as the 
Flood, may, indeed, very probably, date back to 
the far-off days, when Eve herself first became 
the possessor of a son-in-law. 

I had only returned to my beloved Florence 
two days before, after an absence of several 
years; but I had already written my name down 
in Viesseux’s books, though I would take my 
oath, before a jury of all the mothers-in-law in 
the town, that my object, in so doing, was only 
to have the freedom of the readjng-rooms. They 
have a bad habit, in Viesseux’s, of sticking letters 
in a rack, in the entrance hall; and if a man 
will indulge in a correspondence, whereof he 
does not wish his better half (or her mamma) to 
be the sharer, it is very much better to— 

But this is a digression, and if I went further, 
it would be an indiscretion, perhaps, in the 
opinion of both the. aforenamed parties. 

As I crossed the passage, towards the reading- 
rooms, I stopped, as one always does, to glance 
at the day’s telegrams. While I stood there, one 
of the clerks came up, and said: 

“ Scuse, signor !”’ 

No Italian domestic ever spoke, I think, without 
prefacing what he had to say, either by demand- 
ing pardon, or asking you to have patience. 

‘‘Scuse, signor,’’ he said, and put a letter in 
my hand, stopped only long enough to add, “I 
promised to give it to the signor,” and was off. 
He went in such haste, that I could not offer him 
money, a fact so unparalleled in my. experience, 
that I thought of it as I walked on. 

I will admit, frankly, that I was expecting a 
letter. But I had not expected it before evening. 
Having revealed this fact, it is a pity to ruin ro- 
mance, by acknowledging that there was neither 
mystery nor impropriety connected with the an- 
ticipated epistle. I wish with all my heart there 
had been, for I doat on both; but there was not. 

I tore open the letter, without so much as 
glancing at the envelope, read the page hurriedly ; 
read it a second time, and looking up as I finished, 
caught sight of my face in a mirror opposite. 
Such a combination of imbecility and insanity, I 
never saw reflected in any human countenance! 
It then occurred to me to do what nine people 
out of ten are wise enough to do, before opening 
a letter—I looked at the address. 

A cold chill ran through me, from head to foot. 
It seemed to me, positively, as if the bones of my 
spinal marrow opened and shut! I suppose, 
that, if I were to live a thousand years, I should 
never again undergo a sensation of such horror. 

I know I could not feel, as I did then, if I had 


committed the most atrocious of crimes; at least 
I should have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
had done it deliberately ; but here I was innocent, 
save of the sin of stupidity. 

Reader, I had opened ‘a letter which belonged 
to another man, that other man’s name was 
written legibly and in full on the envelope, and 
the name was Colonel Mark Waterford. Of all 
created people, that it should have been Ais letter 
I had opened, seemed to me the crowning drop, 
in the cup of ignominy, which my conscience was 
forcing me to drain to the dregs. 

My first tangible thought was to get away. 
$ There were several men seated in the room; I 
felt as if they were all glaring at me, all cognizant 
of my shame. I dashed through the passage, 
and out into the street, going I neither knew, nor 
cared whither. ‘‘ Anywhere, anywhere out of 
. the world,”’ seemed the only words applicable to 
my case, like the over-sensitive young lady in 
Hood’s poem. 

When I got my senses back, I was away up in 
the heart of the Cascine, the beautiful wood 
which stretches along the river-bank, below the 
town. It would be dusk by the time I reached 
home, and home I must return. As the novelists 
would say, in spite of my despair, the weary 
round of common life must go on, and I must 
bear my part. How I wished myself a caterpillar, 
under a green goosebury bush; a Hottentot in 
his jungle; any thing, any body, except the 
miserable wretch Iwas. What a cold-blooded, 
ironical, sardonical beast was Nature, that, after 
composing such an utter idiot as myself, she must 
go and make another wretch so like me, that we 
might have been changed in our cradles, and our 
own mothers none the wiser, perhaps had been, 
who could tell? Heavens, suppose I had been 
somebody else, all my life, and never known it! 
My poor head reeled again, under the withering 
dread of that possibility. 

I stopped short, sat down on a bench, and 
pulled that unlucky letter out of my pocket. 
Before I realized what I was doing, I had begun 
to read it a third time. The very crows jeered 
at me as they flew away over my head. But I 
reflected that as I had already perused the epistle 
twice, innocent of any intention of wrong-doing, 
I might as well put the finish to my degradation, 
by reading it now with deliberate malice afore- 
thought. 





Master Marx: 


«T used to call you so, in the old 
happy days, and it seems natural, after all that 
has come and gone, to do so still. Dear, dear 
gentleman, try to believe what I am going to tell 
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you. We came here only yesterday; nobody { comer under his roof, within six and thirty hours 
dreamed you were nigh, else they’d never have } after such arrival took place. 
brought my poor young mistress, They thought A carriage; that was what I wanted now. 
you were in India. I was out, on an errand, ; Away'I dashed towards the gates. There were 
this morning, and I saw you. Oh! sir, I called ; always hacks stationed in the square outside. 
after you, but you did not look back. I think ; But this time there was not one in sight. No 
you did not hear, I will think that. Then I saw ; wheeled vehicle was near, except a cart, with a 
you go into the big library,,and I determined to ; donkey attached... I flew down the Corso Victor 
write to you, and leave the letter there. The ; Emanuel, for L.saw a carriage at the corner. I 
man did not know your address, but he says you } dashed up to it, opened the door, shouted an ad- 
are in and out often, and will get it. dress to the coachman, and was springing in, 
Oh! this is what I want to say, only it seems } when a loud shriek, in a feminine voice, made 
as if I had grown too stupid to tell any thing} me pause. A qittle, old woman was already 
clear. Sir, my young lady never sent back your } seated in the carriage, and began to yell fire, 
letters; they made her believe you sent hers murder, and two or three other things. The 
back first. I only found out the truth a short ; driver jumped down, and assaulted me; and a 





time ago. I overheard them talking—but that is ; gend’arme came up, and collared me; and I had 
no maiter. Oh! sir, if I could see you, I could § a deuce of a time to setile matters, not to mention 
make you believe, 1 know I could, I have not ; the faci that I had my coat-tail torn by the fright- 
told my dearest girl that you are here; she is $ ened old lady’s pug-dog. 
so poorly and nervous, I did not dare. If you I got away, at last, and ran on; saw a one- 
come past the house, 7 Via Palestro, I will watch ; horse vehicle coming; shouted, and waved my 
for you. Oh, do come! Be very careful they } hands, till the driver stopped; then I perceived 
do not see you, for they would take her away at ; that it was a private brougham, and already held 
once. Oh! sir, I never told you a lie, do believe } its occupants, a fat man and a lady, who were, I 
me now. I cannot write any more. If I do not } suppose, its rightful owners. 
take this out, I shall have no chance to-day. My; ‘I beg pardon—a mistake,’ I stammered, in 
hand trembles so I can scarcely make the words. } Italian, and ran like a lamp-lighter, but not so 
Your respectful and loving fast but what I caught the accidente, which the 

coachman sent after me, together with a few rap- 
id, terse words from his master, which were not 

As I folded up the letter, a new view of the } words that a Christian ought to permit himself to 
case struck me. What a brute I had been, not to} employ, under any circumstances, much less to 
try to make amends for what I had done, by find- { write down. 
ing the man to whom the epistle belonged. I{ I need not stop to tell you, at length, how I 
had wasted oceans of time already; and perhaps } bowled into a stately military man’s stomach: 
the happiness of two lives hung in the balance. } how I sent a butcher-boy’s basket flying into the 

I felt more lost and depraved than ever. I} gutter; how I dispersed a bevy of school-girls, 
recollected that if I had conducted myself like a § and two old dragons, who were seeking an airing; 
sane creature, nurse Margaret’s young mistress } how I took to the middle of the street, and found 
and the colonel might, an hour and a quarter be- { myself under the wheels of an express wagon ; 
fore, have returned to the heights of bliss, from } how I escaped unhurt by a miracle, only to at- 
whose eminence, always slippery and uncertain, } tack a squad of soldiers by storm, as if they had 
some evil-minded relation had evidently forced } been an earth-work and I a bomb; how I finally 
them. Not that I pitied the colonel much. ; ran over acabriolet, which was vacant, and luck- 
Somehow, in spite of my humiliation, I blamed } ily the coachman had often owned me as a pas- 
lim. What business had he to look so much like } senger; and at last, when I recovered my sanity, 
me, that his scatter-brained friend should button- ; how I found that I was in the carriage, and 
hole me in the street, and the porter at Viesseux’s { driving like the wind, and how it was not till I 
thrust his correspondence upom me? Yes, I } saw we were entering the street where I lived, 
hated the Colonel, and to feel that I did,. was: the that I remembered I had given no orders: what- 
one thought, in my troubled mind, which held a ; ever, and that it was the police bureau I wanted, 
gleam of satisfaction. and not the repose of my own dwelling. 

How to find the fellow; that was the question. Then I howled at Guiseppe, but the old man 
Suddenly, I remembered, that every hotel or ; was very deaf, and did not hear, though all 





Nurse MarGanet.”’ 








2 
lodging-house keeper was bound, by law, to give passers-by did; and the brutes stopped and 
in, at the police bureau, the name of any new { 


stared, and seemed amused ; and then I found I 
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was dancing up and down, like an intoxicated 
Sioux Indian. At last, I made the coachman 
hear, but his horse, always an obstinate brute, 
would not be induced to stop in his mad career, 
and we were in face of my own lodgings before 
he could be reined in. 

One sane thought occurred to me. It was, to 
send.a servant to the police, instead of going; I 
was not fit to be trusted without a keeper. But 
as I jumped to the pavement, out of the porte 
cochére of my house came my double. 

I stood face to face with myself, and my wraith 
looked as crazy as I knew I dids Then I realized 
that I was not the victim of mysterious disease, 
or optical illusion; I had found the man I 
wanted. I seized him instantly. 

«You are Colonel Mark Waterford !’’ said I. 

«‘You are Mr. Max Wellington!”’ said he. 

‘I am,’”’ said both of us at once. 

‘I inquired for you. The porter said you 
were out, probably at Viesseux’s. I was going 
to drive there. Most unfortunate thing has 
happened,’ he cried, breathlessly. 

‘You may well say so,”’ stammered I; ‘‘ never 
in my life—’’ 

‘I don’t know how to excuse myself,” he 
hurried on, regardless of my words. “ I—I— 
hang it, there’s no use of hesitating. Sir, I have 
done a most dreadful thing—I beg you to believe 
it was unintentional—I have opened a letter that 
belongs to you—” 

“Thank God!” I broke in. ‘At least there 
is one human being can understand my feelings !” 

I saw from his look that he thought, what a 
good many other people had thought during the 
last thirty minutes, that I was a raving lunatic. 
But I was not. I had been, but I was as sane 
now as a man need be; able to listen, and to ex- 
plain my misfortune, when he should have ended 
his recital. 

«¢ This was how it occurred,”’ he said; “I have 
been, for several days, living in No. 11—next 
door to you?” 

“Yes, go on.” 

«‘T was just leaving for the railway station, 
when the padrone brought me a letter. I did not 





Fortunately I need not. I have to reach Brindisi 
by to-morrow, to take the Bombay steamer—”’ 

I caught hold of him again, before I knew 
what I was doing. 

“© You can’t go,” cried 1; ‘“you can’t go.” 

He pulled himself loose from.my grasp, angrily. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have done my best to ex- 
cuse my—” 

‘Deuce take excuses!’ } broke in. ‘* Wait. 
I opened a letter of yours! I say you can’t go. 
Why, man, she loves you!” 

The utter stupfeaction in his countenance, the 
change from wrath to pity, warned me, that, as 
an explanation, my dramaiic burst was a complete 
failure. I pulled his letter from my pocket, and 
handed it to him. He read it, and turned so 
pale, I thought he would faint. Luckily the 
porter had left a chair in the entrance. I pushed 
him down into it. 

Just to give him time to recover himself, I 
related how I had happened to get the letter. 
He sat, for some seconds, with his head turned 
away. Presently he looked towards me, and 
held out his hand. He was white as a ghost, 
and his eyes were moist; his voice so choked 
that he could hardly speak. 

“God bless you,” said he. “If this had not 
happened, it would have been too late. I was 
going to India for three years.” 

We stood, for an instant, grasping each other's 
hands in silence. I felt the glow of satisfaction, 
which a man might feel, who had voluntarily 
performed a noble, generous action. I felt as if 
he were an old friend; yes, I even forgave his 
resemblance to myself; for as I looked eagerly 
in his face, I perceived that he was so exceed- 
ingly good-looking, that the mistakes in identity 
were all so many compliments to me. 

‘“«T nmust go; I must see her,” he exclaimed. 

‘“‘Of course you must,” cried I. “And if I 
can help, command me in any way. I'll do any- 
thing to help you.” 

‘And I dare say you can, Why, you're the 
best fellow that ever lived.’ 

“*So are you,” said I, ‘‘so there’s a pair of 
us. I’ve been so wretched, these last two hours. 


open it till I was in the carriage. Then I dis- I feel now as if I had gone up into Paradise.” 


covered that it was yours.” He pulled it out, } 


“‘T am losing time,” he exclaimed. ‘Is it far 


and handed it tome. ‘I had been several times ; to the street ?”’ 


mistaken for you. I—I don’t know how to ex- 
cuse myself—” 

‘Don’t try,” said I, thinking it would soon be 
my turn. 

It was evident he still considered me mad, but 
he went on politely. 


‘“‘No; but see here. Take care! the people 
may have come back.’ 
“It’s her step-father—the old villain. I'll tell 


$ you later.” 


‘All right. Wait—Ill go with you. Wemay 


; turn this unaccountable resemblahce to good ser- 


“JT drove back, at once. I meant to makes ‘vice. You shall wait, at thesorper of the street, 


personal explanation, even if 1 lost my train. ; while I see if the coast is clear. “If I encounter 
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the old wolf, I’ll say I mistook the house, give him 
my name, put him off the scent. Do you see?” 

Well, to cut the story short, we jumped into 
his hack, and drove off. Once in the street, I 
got out, and walked on, through the dusk, towards } 
No. 7. An old woman was waiting in the door. 
The instant she caught sight of me, she cried: 

‘*Master Mark, Master Mark! I knew you 
would come.”’ 

‘“‘ Are they out?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, yes! They'll not be in till seven 
o’clock.”’ 

I waved my handkerchief, and up rushed the } 
colonel. I left him to explain to the old woman, } 
and to seek his happiness, while I went off, to do } 
what we had agreed I should, during our drive, + 
which had been long enough to afford us time to 
think. 

I hastened to the telegraph office, and sent a 
despatch, in the colonel’s name, to Brindisi; his 
state-room could easily be disposed of, as at that 
time of year there were always more passengers } 
than places. This done, I went to Doney’s; ; 
ordered dinner to be ready in an hour, in a pri-} 
vate room, up stairs, and set about waiting, with 
what patience I might. 

If I have a weakness, it is for a little romance; 
and I am especially fond of meddling with what 
is none of my business. I enjoyed, hugely, the ; 
present state of affairs; and while I sat sipping 
a glass of lemonade, I pictured all sorts of 
dramatic effects, in which I was to take a part. 
The finale, of course, to be discomfiture of the 
old fiend of a step-father, and ecstatic bliss for } 
the young couple. 

My meditations were so agreeable, that the } 
time did not seem long. I heard the clock strike } 
seven. I was rising to go, from the large room, 
into the one where I had ordered dinner served, 
when somebody clapped me on the shoulder. I 
turned, and saw the big Englishman; but I did 
not feel irate with him. His mistake of the ; 
morning had, in a measure, prepared me for the } 
blunders that had been so fortunate. 

“Waterford,” cried he, “I’ve been hunting } 
you all day. Most extraordinary thing! Why, 
sir, there’s fellow here so like you, that your } 
own mothers couldn’t tell you apart; and con-} 
found his impudence, he was as cool about it as— 
why, there he is now.” 3 

At this moment, the colonel approached. The } 





) 


‘* He says you are an old addle-head, Chesney,” 
returned the colonel, laughing. ‘‘ Let me intro- 
duce you to my friend, Mr. Wallington. Some- 
time, when: you get your senses back, you can 
make your excuses to him.’ 

The big Englishman did not burst a blood 
vessel, but he must have come very near it. 
Finally he took refuge in being angry with me. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘this morning you denied 
knowing the colonel.” 

‘Just so,” said I; ‘*now I do know him; 
that’s the difference. We did think of a duel, 
in order to put one of us out of the way; but as 
the colonel leaves town, to-night, it was not 
necessary. So we are going to dine together 
instead.”’ 

Waterford caught at my meaning. 

‘“‘T am off at nine o’clock,’’ said he, “so I 
must say good-bye now, Chesney—only time to 
dine comfortably. See you in Paris in the 
spring.” 

And we left the big Englishman, to recover, at 
his leisure, and shut ourselves up in the little 
room. ‘ 

Of course, I heard the whole story. But I shall 
give it to you in a few words. 

Maud Annesley was a great heiress, and her 
step-father wanted her to marry a nephew of his 
own. So he told lies, and forged letters, and did 
a variety of similar things, and nearly brought 
about his purpose; and as he was the girl’s 
guardian, as well as step-father, his control over 
her would hold good for a year yet. 

Of course, this last hour had made all clear, 
between the lovers. But unfortunately, old Mr. 
Granger had returned, in time to see Waterford 
leave the house. They had a terrible scene, and 
poor Waterford knew that, before the next day 
passed, Maud would be dragged away; and a 
frantic state he was in. 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” said I, and on the in- 
stant, into my mind, there rushed a plot as 
dramatic and perfect as if I had been a play- 
wright, or a sensational novelist. ‘We'll turn 
this likeness to some account; and what’s more, 
your friend Chesney shall help.” 

When we passed through the restaurant, the 
big Englishman was still there. We stopped, 
and made friends with him; took him in the 
carriage with us to the station; there we bade 
the colonel good-bye, and Chesney and I went 


big Englishman pulled me on towards him, and 3 together to a café; and talked till he said I was 


said, excitedly : 


} as fine a fellow as ever lived, and promised to 


‘Here, sir, here’s my friend Waterford, Colonel } meet me, the following day, at ten o’clock, and 
go with me to give his advice about a horse I 
wanted to buy. 

When I had arranged this, I returned to my 


Mark Waterford. I told you I didn’t know what } 
he might say to your—to this—and I do not, sir, } 
I really do not.” 
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lodgings, where the colonel was waiting, where 
he was to remain perdu, as a Frenchman would 
say, for the present. 

I met Chesney the next morning, and took him 
straight to the Via Palestro; and when we got in 
front of No. 7, I was so interested in telling him 
a story, that I stopped there to finish. As I ex- 
pected, old Granger was on the watch. He sup- 
posed -I was Waterford, and being as choleric as 
he was wicked, out he rushed ; ordered me away ; 
called me all sorts of dreadful names; and tried 
to strike me. This latter was what I wanted. 
Two gend’armes saw him, and came up, and this 
was what I wanted, too. 

Chesney rushed in, between me and my assailant. 

“This is not Colonel Waterford,” said he. ‘ 
‘Colonel Waterford left town, last night. I saw 
him off—this—” 

“Never mind,” I cut in; ‘explanations can 
be made at the police-court.”’ 

I turned, and said this to the officers, and de- 
matded that they should arrest my antagonist. 
Old Granger couldn’t speak Italian. In a very 
few seconds we had him in a carriage; and away 
we trove, and in less than an hour, Mr. Granger 
was shut up, on a charge of assault and battery. 

The English consul was fortunately absent, to 





add to our good luck. So we managed to keep 


our victim shut up twelve hours, before he could 
procure the assistance of any friend, to explain 
and arrange affairs. 

And when I consented to be appeased, and the 
matter was arranged, and we were taking leave 
of each other, I said: 

“It was a most unlucky thing, Mr. Granger, 
that you should have chosen that time to try and 
murder an unoffending stranger! I have just 
heard that your ward was married to Colonel 
Waterford, at three o’clock, in the afternoon.”’ 

And she had been, and at this present, the 
couple are as happy a pair as I know. 

It was only yesterday, that I met Chesney 
again, in the Via Rondinelli. He button-holed 
me so eagerly, and looked so wild, that a thought 
of our first meeting crossed my mind. His open- 
ing words were these: 

«« Such news from Maria !’’ 

“Good gracious !”’ cried I, aghast. ‘ Not pos- 
sible! why it was only the other day—must be 
a second edition of that telegram !’’ 

«Tut, tut,” said Chesney. ‘ Eighteen months 
ago. Time flies! I’ve just left Marianne—quite 
ill with jealousy—as green as a salad, sir, and no 
wonder—for, you’d hardly believe it. Twins 
again, by Jupiter !’’ 

I was speechless. 





IN ARCADIA. 





BY HENRY J. 


VERNON. 





“Back in Arcadia to be,” 
I heard a poet sigh, 
“When Earth was fresh, and life was free, 
And Spring was in the sky. 
When shepherds piped the live-long day, 
And shepherdesses sang, 
And field and wood, with blossoms gay, 
To merry laughter rang. 


“When hand in hand, by bosky shade, 
Or fragrant wood and stream, 
Or trickling fount, went youth and maid, 
In love's celestial dream. 





At early morn to drink the dew, 
Or pluck the grapes at noon, 

Or gaily dance the soft night through, 
Beneath the hunter moon.” 


Those fabled days, they never were, 
Save in the poet's song. 

Better to breathe our hardier air, 
To “suffer and be strong.” 

To enter manful in the fight, 
To war where wrong is rife. 

To die, if need be, for the right— 
That is.the nobler life. 





‘‘OH! 


LITTLE FEET.’ 





BY HELEN 


A. RAINS. 





Oh! little feet that wandered restlessly, 
About the hearth so short a time ago, 

Oh! little hands that clasped upon my knee, 
A dimpled chin as pure and white as snow. 





I see the trace, but miss for aye the tread, 
Of little feet that lightly tript to me; 

I reach my hand and grasp the air, instead 
Of little hands that rested on my knee. 








A ‘LITTLE NUISANCE.’’ 


BY MISS M. M. 


ELDREDGE. 





Katey Lester was only six years old. She 
was a handsome, healthy child, full of spirits 
amd vitality, which may explain her persistent 
affinity for torn frocks, mud puddles, and dirty 
hands and face. Her mamma, who went in for 
‘‘ esthetics,’ was shocked, every day, and every 
hour of the day, at what she called the child’s 
‘¢Tom-boy tastes.’’ Perhaps, if Mrs. Lester had 
devoted a little more time to her offspring, had 
been a little more sympathetic with Katey, the 
latter would have been different. But while the 
‘‘fine lady’’ mother was raving about ceramics, 
or taking lessons in art decoration, the poor 
child was left to amuse herself'as she best might. 

Katey, indeed, had but one friend, her young 
uncle Tom, a collegian, at home for the summer ; 
for Mr. Lester was too much absorbed in business 
to be able to give any time to his little daughter. 
As for her mother, Mrs. Lester’s exclamation, 
repeated 4 dozen times each day, was, ‘“‘do go 
away, and let me have some peace; you are a 
regular little nuisance.” 

And yet Katey was always respectful and 
obedient, and could have been such an enthusias- 
tic little friend, if she had been allowed, and 
would have so worshipped her mother. 

‘‘Good-night, mamma, dear,’ she said, one 
evening, looking in at the door of the library, 
where Mrs. Lester, with a learned friend, was 
discussing, with the deepest interest, a repulsively 
ugly, but probably correspondingly valuable, 
piece of china. 

“‘Good-night, child. Don’t bother me, now,”’ 
said Mrs. Lester, halfimpatient at theinterruption. 
‘“« What a nuisance youare.’”’ Katey was running 
contentedly off, when uncle Tom stopped her. 

“‘ Good-night, Tomtit,” he said, “shall I go up 
and pay you a call, by-and-bye?”’ 

“0, yes, do come. That will be splendid. 
Don’t forget !’’ And Nancy, the nurse, just then 
appearing, Katey vanished. 

Shortly after, uncle Tom entered the nursery, 
and found his niece anxiously awaiting him alone; 
for Nancy had lost no time in betaking herself to 
the society of a ‘follower,’ in the kitchen. 
Katey sprang from her bed, to greet. her uncle; 
and for the next half-hour, the room echoed 


with their fun and play. Blind man’s buff was : 
followed by leap frog, and that by hide and } 


seek, and by puss in the corner, until finally ‘ gravely. 
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Katey, weary with pleasure, nestled contentedly 
in her uncle’s lap, and demanded peremptorily, a 
story. 

“A story!’’ said uncle Tom, rather ruefully ; 
for his accomplishments did not lie in that line. 
‘‘What shall it be about? Jack and the bean 
stalk ?”’ 

‘No, you told me that, yesterday.” 

‘Puss in Boots?” 

‘‘No, that’s a stupid story. 
about a bear.”’ 

Uncle Tom, accordingly, launched into a most 
thrilling narrative, eminently satisfactory to his 
niece, but in no way interesting to you and me, 
dear reader. The harrowing finale reached, a 
short pause ensued ; but Katey’s versatile mind 
soon entered a new channel. 

‘“¢Uncle Tom, what is a nuisance ?’’ 

“‘Well, Katey, that’s rather a comprehensive 
question. What's the matter now?” J 

‘*T guess I must really be one,’’ answered the 
child. ‘Mamma, and cook, and Nancy all say 
so; and this afternoon I went over to Miss 
Allison’s, and she called me one, too.”’ 

‘‘Why, what had you been doing?” 

‘Nothing. I only went into the parlor, where 
Miss Allison was talking to Mr. Wood, and asked 
her to show me how she took out her teeth; for 
I never could get mine out, and she said, ‘go 
home, you little nuisance.’ I said, ‘ please,’ too.”’ 

Uncle Tom laughed outright. ‘I’m afraid,” 
he said, ‘“‘ you forever ruined her chances with 
that fastidious young parson, Mr. Wood.” 

‘« Are little girls nuisances in Heaven ?”’ asked 
Katey, anxiously, after a pause. 

Uncle Tom was sobered instantly. He wished, 
half bitterly, that his lady sister, down stairs, 
could have heard the question. 

‘‘No, dear,’ he answered. 

“Well, then,”’ said Katey, slowly, ‘‘I guess P’ll 
go there. Nobody but you seems to want me 
here, unless sometimes,’ she added, thought- 
fully, ‘‘on Sundays, when papa isn’t too tired to 
play with me; and you'll soon be going back to 
college.” 

Poor Tom’s heart ached for the child. He 
knew not what to say. After awhile, Katey began 
again. 

“TI went to church, yesterday,” she said, 


Td rather hear 
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‘Did you, indeed? I hope you enjoyed your- 
self.” 

“Oh! no,” with along sigh. ‘I had-to wear 
gloves, and have my hair curled, and sit so still. 
I had a mind to make faces at the preacher.” 

“That wasn’t right, Katey,’ replied Tom, es- 
saying to play the mentor. ‘God could see you 
there. You go to church, remember, to learn to 
be good.” 

“Well, me tries to be good, but me gets so tired 
at church.” 

Katey pondered for a moment, silently, after 
this, then looked up, suddenly. 

“If God sees me at church,” said she, with 
great seriousness, ‘‘does he see nurse when she 
gets angry, and strikes me?” 

Tom was shocked at this revelation of the 
nurse’s temper, and determined to speak of it to 
his sister. But meantime he tried to turn the 
conversation. 

“‘Come to the window,” he said, “ Katey, and 
see how bright the stars are.” 

‘‘ How many stars are there, uncle Tom?’ was 
Katey’s next question. 

‘“‘You have me there, dear. But if you'll 
count them all, and tell me, Pll give you the big- 
gest kite to be bought.” 

‘Will you, really?’ said the child, almost 
breathless at this magnificent offer. ‘‘The one 
at Street and Brown’s?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ answered the young man, thoughtlessly. 

‘‘ With the ship and the elephant on?” 

walt 

“«Shall I count them now, uncle Tom?” said 
she, drawing a long breath. 

‘Oh, no, dear! Some night, when you are 
out. You can’t see them all here. The house 
is in the way, you know. Now you had better 
go to bed, Katey, for I must go down stairs.’ So 
after carefully tucking the little girl in, and kiss- } 
ing her good-night, for Tom had a very warm 
spot in his heart for this little ‘‘nuisance,” he 
took his leave. 

Katey, left to her own devices, tossed restlessly 
about in her crib, her mind in a chaos of excite- 
ment, at the prospect of the bliss in store for her, 
in the possession of the long-coveted kite. The 
task to be performed gave her no uneasiness 
whatever, ‘ for,”’ thought she, “its only counting, 
and I can count beautiful, clear up to fifty; and 
there can’t be more stars than that.”’ 

Finally, she jumped out of bed, and started to 
the window. 

‘Oh!’ whispered she, softly to herself, gazing 
eagerly at the starry vault above her. “If I 
could only count them, to-night! May Ford is 
coming, to-morrow, and wouldn’t she be s’prised 








at the kite.” Then a bright thought striking 
her, she said, ‘‘I wonder if mamma wouldn’t let 
me go out, in the garden, a minute, and do it, if 
I put Nancy’s shawl on. I'll go and see.” 

Fairly trembling with excitement, Katey seized 
the heavy shawl, opened the nursery door, and 
hastened down stairs, her eyes shining, her yellow 
hair flying, and the old red shawl trailing pic- 
turesquely behind. A pretty enough picture it 
was, if any one had been there to see; but Nancy 
was still in the kitchen, her father was detained 
at his office, and uncle Tom was in his own room, 
smoking a cigar. 

Quickly Katey appeared at the library door, 
for this ‘‘little nuisance’’ was not dischedient, 
and began, eagerly, ‘‘ Mamma, may I—’’ 

But she was allowed to proceed no further. 
Mrs. Lester scarcely looked up from her absorb- 
ing occupation. The picture at the door had no 
charms for her; she was devoted to higher art. 
So she only exclaimed, impatiently, ‘‘ Run away, 
Katey; whata litile nuisance youare! Do what 
you like.”’ 

Katey, with these words, which she took for a 
permission, trotted off well satisfied. 

Down the hall she ran, stumbling a little in 
the large shawl; stopping a moment to open the 
hall door; then along the piazza, and so out into 
the night. The mother’s ears were drinking in, 
too eagerly, the words “ Palissy,”’ ‘ Majolica,” 
** Faience,’ to hear the commonplace sounds of 
little feet pattering along past the library win- 
dow. Down the gravelled walk, the bare, white 
little feet twinkled, in the starlight, until a desira- 
ble spot was reached for taking'the first astronomi- 
cal observation ; and then Katey sat down to begin 
her task, carrying on a sort of monologue to 
herself, to keep up her courage, with no one but 
the flowers, and the trees, and the stars to listen. 

‘Now, Katey Lester, you’d better begin with 
the moon, so’s not to lose your place. Don’t 
you be afraid, you silly little thing; I’m s’prised 
at you. ’Tisn’t very dark, and you’re going to 
get a kite, with a elephant on it, and a ship. 
One, two, three, four, five. There’s a unagreeable 
little star getting in the way. I must begin 
again. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven— 
that star’s come again. One, two, three—why, 
you naughty star, I’m’shamed of you. Guess you 
must be a ‘nuisance,’ cause you can’t keep still.” 

So on, for some time, until, at last, the weary 
head sank upon the grass, with a murmur, “I 
guess you'd better rest a minute, Katey Lester, 
and then begin again. Perhaps that little star “Il 
get tired.” ‘ 

Two hours after, Mr. George Lester, wearied 
with over-work, for to keep his lady-wife taxed 
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his every energy, entered the gate of his suburban } wrestling with that dread enemy of childhood, 
home. A change had taken place, meantime, in } the croup. 

the weather. The stars were overcast, the wind Uncle Tom hung over the delirious little suf- 
was playing sad havoc with the flowers, in the } ferer, and the father watched her with tears in 
tastefully-arranged garden, and the rain was} his eyes. But the mother moved calmly about, 
pouring pitilessly down. Mr. Lester was has-} performing, indeed, in a most exemplary manner, 
tening up the gravel walk, when suddenly, in the; all the cuties of the sick-room, but thinking, 
darkness, his foot struck against some obstacle } nevertheless, of the rare, old china, left unpro- 
in the path, something which gave forth a low, 3 tected on the library table. 

frightened cry. He stooped with a startled ex-; Katey was continually going over, in imagina- 
clamation of horror, as his hand came in contact } tion, the task which her uncle had set her, mut- 
with a little, cold, wet foot. ‘Katey, can it be} tering, plaintively and incessantly, ‘‘One, two, 
my little Katey!” three. O, I’m getting so tired!” 

‘*Papa!’’ said a relieved, childish voice, and As the night wore on, the fever increased, and 
in an instant the father was hurrying to the; the hoarse breathing grew so labored, that to the 
house, with his child in his arms. watchers it seemed as if each breath must be the 

A bush had protected Katey’s face from the} last. Just before dawn, the flushed face was 
pelting rain; but the shawl had fallen off, and } turned towards her mother. 
the thin, white, night-gown had been the only «‘Mamma,”’ she uttered, ‘‘uncle Tom said so.” 
protection to the childish form it covered. Mr. “‘What, dear ?’’ questioned her mother. 

Lester strode into the house, with his dripping} ‘Uncle Tom says I won’t be a nuisance in 
burden, and found his wife still deep in ceramics, } Heaven !”’ 

and Nancy just entering to receive some direc- Mrs. Lester turned hastily, and left the room. 
tions from her mistress. It was too much, even for her well-regulated 

“Is this child of so little importance, in the? mind. But she returned shprtly, calm, collected, 
house, that she is neglected to this extent ?’’ said } and equal to the emergency. 
he, his stern glance falling first upon his startled Katey was still painfully going over her labori- 
wife, then upon the frightened Nancy. ous counting. At last, she opened her eyes wide, 

“Katey, my little pet,’’ said the horrified ; fixed them upon her uncle, murmuring, “ fifteen, 
voice of some one, just entering the room, and } sixteen, seven—”’ 

Tom darted forward, and began chafing the} A long fluttering, sigh—silence! Then there 
child’s cold hands. was one nuisance less, in the world, one angel 

“Uncle Tom,”’ said she, restlessly, ‘I tried to } more, in Heaven. 
count them all; but I got sleepy, and there was} Tom went back tocollege, and appeared much the 
one star that got in the way. I’ll finish to-} same as usual, only seemed—‘a little older, some- 
morrow.” how quieter, you know.” Mrs. Lester enveloping 

Tom dropped the little hands, as if they had } herself in crépe, for awhile seemed inconsolable. 
been coals of fire. He understood it all, in a’ Then she invested in a costly pair of porcelain 
moment. ‘Oh, was there no one to watch over } vases, upon each of which she painted an exqui- 











ee 


her?” he said to himself. site portrait of Katey, and placed them on her 
Katey was immediately put to bed, and a} parlor mantel. 
doctor summoned. She had now no lack of atten- ‘«Such a devoted mother, such sweet resigna- 


tion. But before an hour had passed, she was } tion !’’ murmured her friends. 





ONE SUMMER’S DAY. 





BY MES. D. T. SMITH. 





I nearp the birds clear singing, ™ Oh! childhood’s heart of lightness, 
The echoes softly ringing, Oh! youth’s fair morn of brightness, 
Sweet memories to me bringing, Oh! happy heart’s completeness, 

That summer day. Now fled away. ' 
Thoughts of my boyhood’s gladness, My love, how could I leave her? 
Followed by manhood’s sadness, Fond heart, and would I grieve her? 
Of wrongs that stung to madness, True heart, would I deceive her? 





That summer day. Some summer day. 

















LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





‘‘THERE are some idiots,’ said Mary Adair, 
severely, ‘who maintain that friendship, between 
& young, unmarried man and woman, is. an 
impossibility. I have no patience with such 
absurdities.” 

“Nor I,” said Harvey Carter, emphatically. 
“Miss Adair, let us prove to the world—our 
world, k mean—that the thing ts possible. Let 
us swear a friendship which nothing shall shake. 
Indeed, I think I may flatter myself that we are 
friends, the best of friends already. Don’t let us 
allow ourselves to be ‘teased’ out of the frank, 
unrestrained, friendly intercourse, which we have 
found so pleasant during the last six weeks. Will 
you agree to that?” 

“IT will indeed,” cried Mary, warmly, and 
with a smile, a straightforward look in her fine, 
dark gray eyes, and not an additional shade of 
color on her clear, soft cheek. She put her hand ; 
for an instant into the outstretched hand of her} 
companion, and his firm clasp sealed the com- 
pact. 

‘¢ Now we must remember,”’ she said, earnestly, 
‘‘that our friendship is to be no mask for a flir- 
tation. And I will not fancy that you are ‘falling 
in love’ with me; neither must you be persuaded, 
by malicious meddlers, or your own vanity—” 
(and Mary laughed as she said this), ‘that I am 
‘setting my cap’ for you. I believe that was our } 
friend, Mrs. Crenshain’s, elegant expression.” 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Carter, a smile pleasantly } 
lighting up his handsome dark face. ‘That was ; 
what she said. I am glad that we have had } 
this little explanation, Miss Adair, and that the } 
effect of all this gossip is to make us better friends 
than ever,”’ he declared. 

“So am I,” said Mary. ‘Remember that 
you are my friend just as you are Mr. Lawrence’s } 
friend. You need not pay me compliments. I} 
won’t expect them. I am to ‘speak my mind’ to 
you, and you may have the same privilege.” 

‘‘ But really, Miss Mary,”’ cried Harvey, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘if I am to ‘speak my mind’ to you, I must 
be complimentary sometimes.”’ 

Mary’s merry laugh rang out in answer to 
his, 

“Oh! of course,” she said. ‘You say to 
Mr. Lawrence sometimes, ‘ Victor, you are a good } 
fellow. There’s no mistake about that.’ You} 
may say things like that. And another thing; 
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if we are to be real friends, we must have the 
‘ privilege of silence.’ ”’ 

‘What is that?’ asked Harvey. 

‘‘Oh! I mean that if we have nothing to say, 
we needn’t make talk. ‘Silence is golden,’ you 
know.” 

‘Yes, I understand,” answered Harvey, nod- 
ding. 

‘«« And we are under no obligation to pay each 
other any more attention than we please,” con- 
tinued Mary. “If I don’t want to walk with 
you, I'll say so; and if you would rather talk to 
Ella Andrews, or Hatty Birch, or any other girl, 
you are free to do it.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said Harvey, readily. 

‘What a delightful thing friendship is !’’ cried 
Mary, gaily. ‘‘There’s no jealousy and misery 
in it, no manceuvering and rivalry. I would 
rather haye one good friend than a dozen lovers.” 

Harvey fixed his eyes upon the girl’s animated 
face. 

‘IT declare, Miss Adair, if any other girl but 
you had said that, I wouldn’t believed it; but I 
do believe you,”’ he said, earnestly. 

“Thank you,” said Mary, with her frank 
glance and smile. 

‘But tell me why you would rather have a 
friend than a lover?’’ said Harvey, his eyes still 
on her face. 

‘‘Oh! because—well, for one thing, a friend 
knows my faults, and loves me in spite of them, but 
a lover thinks I am faultless—until one fine day 
I fly into a passion, or get obstinate about some- 
thing,—and my lover takes flight in a hurry !” 

A burst of laughter, from Harvey, answered 
this candid speech. 

“Are you so terribly high-tempered and 
obstinate ?”’ he asked. 

“‘To be sure. But do you know, it is nearly 
dinner time, Mr. Carter? And there are Miss 
Peters and Mrs. Murchison watching us! Come. 
We have really been sitting here long enough.” 

They rose from the bench, under the trees, and 
sauntered slowly up the lawn to the hotel, talking 
and laughing gaily as they went, giving very little 
heed to the battery of eyes directed upon them. 

They were well worth looking at, this couple. 
Harvey Carter, perhaps, with his splendid, 
athletic figure, and his gleaming, dark eyes; and 
his strikingly handsome, Southern face, was a 
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more perfect representative of male beauty, than 
Miss Adair was of female loveliness. 

Weeks ago, Miss Peters had called Mary 
‘ plain,” and lamented that the “darling girl’s” 
deep mourning should be ‘‘so unbecoming to one 
so dark and pale.” But that was when Mary 
had first come to the Springs, after a severe ill- 
ness, and long grief for the loss of her only sister. 
Now, restored to perfect health, and in a measure 
recovering the brightness and animation. natural 
to her manner, she was a very different girl. 
She was no longer sallow and angular. Her 
figure was softly rounded, her step graceful and 
elastic, her complexion clear and perfect as a 
magnolia bloom, and at times, when flushed with 
exercise or excitement, when her cheeks turned 
carmine, her dark eyes sparkled, and her lips 
parted with laughter, or earnest words, Mary 
Adair was a positive beauty. 

Never as beautiful though, as lovely little Mrs. 
Lawrence, who came up the lawn with her hus- 
band, and stopped to speak to Mary, at the foot 
of the piazzasteps. For some minutes, this ‘‘par- 
tie carrée”’ stood easily chatting together, while 
above them sat a company of gossips, gathering 
materials for future scandal. What things they 
had said about them already! Once they had 
been ‘“‘shocked”’ by Mrs. Lawrence’s flirtation 
with Harvey Carter, and scandalized by Victor 
Lawrence’s admiration of Mary. 

Now, Victor was a tyrant, who never let his 
wife go out of his sight, and Harvey was either 
“trying to flirt with Mary, to cover his secret 
devotion to Mrs. Lawrence,” or else he was let- 
ting himself be “drawn in,’’ by that ‘artful 
creature,” whose frankness they pronounced 
“fast.”” That there was mischief and evil of some 
kind, under the mask of all this friendship and 
gayety, these worthy ladies ‘‘ solemnly believed.” 

Perhaps they would have been alittle astonished, 
if they had heard a conversatian, held by Mr. 
Lawrence and his wife, as they sat in their cot- 
tage parlor, that evening. 

‘«Didn’t Mary Adair look pretty, this morning, 
Victor ?”’ said Mrs. Lawrence, enthusiastically. 

«« As pretty as she is good,” responded Vietor. 

‘Not quite,” said the lady, shaking her head 
and smiling, ‘‘for Mary is just the noblest, most 
splendid girl in the world, and nobody can be as 
pretty as she is good. But she is so pretty, that 
I don’t see how Harvey Carter can help falling 
in love with her. I do wish he would.” 

**So do I, little woman. He is almost good 
enough for her. But things never do work to 
suit us, exactly, in this life. There’s Harvey, 
who thinks two or three girls here prettier than 
she; but likes her very much, asa friend. Ad- 


mires her candor and honesty, and likes to talk tc 
her about books and art; but for a wife he wants 
some little, timid, clinging creature, like that bluc- 
eyed Hatty Birch, or giggling Selina Carey.” 

‘‘What taste! Well, Mary is no wiser. She 
was telling me, after dinner, about the report 
she had heard, of Harvey’s being in love with 
her, and laughing at its absurdity. They have 
sworn an eternal friendship, she says; a real Pla- 
tonic attachment. Do you know, Victor, I am 
sure there is some one else in Mary’s life. She 
loves, or has loved, some one, and that makes 
her so careless about lovers now. You see how 
much admired she is. I know at least three 
men, who are seriously in love with her; and she 
doesn’t care in the least, or even seem to know 
it. She is bright, and nice, and gracious as a 
lady should be with them all; but she’s just as 
nice with cross old Judge Andrews, or Mr. Fan- 
ning, who is engaged, or—any and everybody. 
Yet I don’t think she can love any one else, for 
she could not be so—so contented, you know, 
away from him all this time. I really don’t 
know what to make of Mary.” 

“Oh! she’s waiting for the ‘coming man,’ 
you know,” said Mr. Lawrence, with a laugh. 
“You remember the day we went to Mother 
Mabin’s to have our fortunes told ?”’ 

*‘T should think I did !’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, 
softly smiling, and something in her tone made 
her husband turn to her, take her little hand, 
and kiss it fondly. He did not release it, as he 
went on speaking. 

‘‘You know she told Miss Adair of a grand 
lover who was ‘coming.’” 

‘“‘T know she is a wise old woman; and she 
showed me the way to win my husband’s heart,” 
murmured Fay, leaning her soft cheek on Victor’s 
shoulder. 

After that, the conversation strayed off to their 
own affairs—their long estrangement and happy 
reconciliation. But that story has been told long 
ago, and though Mary Adair had much to do 
with it, and Harvey Carter something, yet it will 
not do to repeat it now. 

The weeks slipped by very pleasantly, in the 
‘“‘Happy Valley”’ now, and the summer at the 
Springs was drawing toaclose. Very pleasantly 
had the time been spent by Miss Adair, and her 
friend, Mr. Carter. They had been much to- 


gether, riding, walking, singing, playing ten pins, 
doing all the agreeable, idle things people do at 
the Springs. And still they were “ only friends,” 
and their conversation, though taking a wide 
; range, and touching often on love as treated in 
: novels, and as it had come under their observa- 
i tion in real life, had never yet been anything 
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like love-making, or:even flirtation. ‘They talked ; 
‘@ great deal, sometimes gaily, sometimes ear- 

nestly, the “privilege of silence’’ being rarely ; 
claimed by either. They even quarrelled:a little ; 
sometimes, Mary reproving Mr. Carter often for 
the worldliness and irréverence of :many of his 
‘sentiments, he accusing ‘her of hasty judgment, 
of unreasonable prdjudicés, and want of charity 
for the ‘‘ sweet feminine weaknesses’’ of many of 
hersex. Especially they fell out about the hero- 
ines of novels, he, for instance, adoring Dorathea 
Brooke, in Middlemarch, and Mary calling her 
‘a lovely but absurd enthusiast, with a mor- 
bid conscience, and not one grain of common 
sense.”’ 

But when’ he began, one day, to express his 
love for David Copperfield’s sweet, silly, ‘‘¢hild- 
wife,’ Mary discovered that this admiration was 
at least partly feigned, in order to draw her into 
an argument, and she overwhelmed him with her 
scorn of such ‘‘ base decepfion.”’ 

And in his laughing defence of himself, he did 
not think it necessary to tell his ‘‘ friend,” that 
he loved an argument, because he loved to see 
her face brighten into vivid beauty, and her eyes 
shine with the light of the clear, puré, earnest 
soul that looked through them ! 

That night, Harvey Carter did a singular thing. 
He lay awake, thinking about Mary Adair, and 
wondering a little about her past and future. 

‘The girl interests me strangely,’’ he thought. 
‘I wonder what she will do about all, her admir- 
ers. I wonder if there’s one of thém ‘she'd 
marry. It’s odd to see all those fellows de- 
serting the ball-room, where she never goes, and 
hanging round the parlor, for a ‘chance of a 
promenade with her, or to lear her sing. She 
does sing well. Her voice ‘goes right to the 
bottom of your heart. It’s’a mezzo-soprano, too, 
not brilliant, like Selina Carey’s bird notes, and 
with not very great compass; but how full, and 
soft, and pure it is! She chooses her songs 
well, too, and sings them with all her soul. I 
wonder why they are nearly all so sad! Why 
should she choose songs that break all our hearts, 
like ‘When sparrows build,’ and'‘ Douglas, tender 
and true.’ She is not breaking her heart for any 
one. She is in as good health and spirits as' any 
one I know. I have seen her sad, but it was 
only when she had been talking, or thinking 
about the little sister she idolized so. -Not that 
she cannot love, I believe'she could, if only tke 
right one came along.”’ 

And Harvey fell to repeating some old lines, 
that lingered, imperfect, and but ~half remem- 
bered, in his mind, muttering comments as he 





went: 
Vou. LXXIV.—4, 


“She smiles, and smiles, and will not sigh, 
While we, for hopeless passion, die.” 

‘<Well, I suppose some’ of those fellows. are 
dying for hopeless passion.” 

“Yet she can love, those eyés declare, 
Were men but nobler than they are.” 

“Tt’s a fact, there’s not’ one of them good 

enough for her.’ ‘She’s a splendid creature |” 
“Yet, oh! that fate would let her see 
One of some nobler race than we !” 
“Then wil. she weep. With smiles till then, 
Coldly she mocks the'sors of men. 
Till then her lovely eyes maintain 
Their gay, unwavering disdain.” 

«‘¢Then will she weep!’ I.can’t see what 
need there'd ‘be for weeping, if he were worthy 
of her—and she’s not ore of the weeping sort. 
Well, whatever happens ‘to her, I hope she’ll be 
happy; for she’s the truest friend, ‘the noblest 
woman, I ever met.” 

Breakfast was over at the Springs, and on the 
hotel piazza the usual number of idlers was as- 
sembleil, watching the stages arrive‘and depart. 
From one of them descénded gentleman, whose 
appearance created a décided sensation; for he 
was instantly recognized, by several persons, as 
General Barry, @ man of distinction—a soldier of 
brilliant ‘bravery, a pure politician, Governor of 
his State, and, as Mrs. Crenshaw eagerly stated, 
‘¢@ rich widower, ny dear.’’ In pérson, he was 
simply a fine-looking, middle-aged gentleman, 
with iron-grey hair, nd moustache, and pierc- 
ing, but kindly, dark eyes. 

As he ‘came up the steps, these quick eyes 
glanced up and down the piazza, as if in search 
of some one. Just at that instant, Miss Adair 
and Harvey Carter came out of the hall, and met 
the General, face to face. Harvey was looking 
at her, and suddenly, he saw on her face, a look 
of surprise, followed by a quick, vivid blush. 

‘«Miss Adair! How glad I am to meet you!” 
cried the new-comer, almost entirely ignoring 
Harvey, although’ they were old acquaintances. 

In five minutes'more, the general had offered 
her his arm, and ‘marched off with her into the 
parlor, leaving Harvey a little stunned by the 
suddenness of this desertion. However, he 
joined Victor Lawrence, on the bench, under the 
trées, and began to console himself with a cigar. 

In a little while, Mrs. Lawrence came out to 
them, with a laughing face. 

‘What do you ‘think has happened, Victor?’ 
she said, in an animated ‘tone. 

«‘What?” asked Victor, drawing her down on 
the bench beside ‘him. 

“Why, the ‘coming man’ has come!’ she 
replied. ‘That is, General Barry has come, ard 
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Mrs. Crenshaw says, (heaven knows how she 
knows!) that he has come all this way to see 
Mary Adair. That he fell in love with her, last 
winter, when she was in Florida, with her sister, 
and he was there with a son, who died. I don’t 
know how true it is, but I hope it’s very true, 
for it would be a splendid thing for Mary! 
Really, I believe he is good enough for her.” 

Why should Harvey Carter listen to all this, in 
moody silence, and even feel a little aggrieved by 
it? _ 

«<I wonder how it concerns me,” he thought, 
with a feeling of vexation. ‘‘Wasn’t I, only last 
night, wishing that 

Fate would lét her see 

One of a nobler race than we. 
Now here he is, the noblest man on earth, I do 
believe, as she is the noblest woman; and I 
ought to wish him all success with her. But, 
hang it! a fellow doesn’t like to have his good 
little friend monopolized in this way, even by a 
grand fellow like the general.” 

The next two weeks were not pleasant ones to 
Harvey. The general was no more a “laggard 
in love,’”’ than he was a ‘‘dastard in war.’’ He 
loved Mary Adair, and wooed her gallantly, 
caring very little what other people thought of 
him, but monopolizing every instant of time that 
she would give him. 

Her other admirers were driven from the field 
for the time; and Harvey, her friend, could only 
keep aloof, and watch the progress of this bold 
wooer. He rarely had five minutes talk with 
Mary now. Somehow she d to avoid him, 

.and to be well contented with General Barry’s 

monopoly of her society. Her behavior to the 
_ general, Harvey was obliged to acknowledge, 
was perfection. His courtesies were accepted 
calmly and gracefully, as if she had been a 
queen, he a faithful, honored gubject. It was 
«impossible for the most eager observer to see 
that she encouraged him, that she ‘‘drew him 
on,”’ or that she was even pleased with his admi- 
‘ration. She was simply and quietly lady-like, 
and gracious in her manner to him, as to every 
one—a little graver and more quiet, perhaps, 
than usual, but that was all. 

At last, one morning, Harvey was fortunate 
enough to find Mary alone in the parlor, and to 
persuade her to promise to walk with him, that 
evening. After that, he was quite willing to 
-leave her téte-d-téte with the general, who entered 
five minutes afterwards. 

The walk Harvey induced Mary to choose was 
one they had taken many times before. It led 
-them out of the grounds, across the clear little 

rereek, past the romantic shades of the “lover's 








retreat ’’ (they never stopped there), and up the 
side of the mountain, to a shelf of gray rocks, 
where they could sit and look down on woods, 
and meadow, and fair, green valleys, and far 
away to other ranges of rugged mountains, 

Here they sat and talked, till something brought 
the conversation round to General Barry, when 
Harvey alluded lightly to her “ flirtation” with 
that gentleman. 

A little flush rose to Mary’s cheek, and she 
turned her dark eyes, reproachfully, on Harvey. 

‘You should not say that,” she said, earnestly. 
“T am not flirting with him.” 

‘Then you do really mean to marry him!” 
exclaimed Harvey, hastily. 

«“T—I am not sure,” faltered Mary, looking 
at Harvey, with a strange trouble in her eyes, 
‘‘Do you think that, if I should not marry him 
after all, he would think I had not been quite 
honest and true with him?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Harvey, looking away 
from her now, and speaking with hesitation. 
‘Perhaps, if you are not quite determined to 
marry him, you might be cooler—you might be 
less with him—” 

**Oh! but that is the very thing,’’ interrupted 
Mary, eagerly. ‘I want to be with him, to 
know him well, before I trust my happiness to 
him. I want to see if he is all he seems.’’ 

Harvey was silent, for a moment, and then, 
with the color coming hotly into his face, he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ As for that, Miss Mary, I 
must tell you, that, if you lived with him twenty 
years, you would not have found out all the 
goodness of that man’s heart, and the nobility of 
his soul. There isn’t a man on earth half as 
worthy of you as he is.” 

A little silence followed this speech, and then 
Mary said, gently, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Carter. I 
am glad to know that you think so well of him, 
and of me.” 

Silence again, and Harvey sat thinking, 
grimly. 

“There, I have cut my own throat, now!” 
This was what he thought. ‘That will decide 
her to marry him. But what could I do? I 
must tell the truth, if the heavens fall.”’ 

And somehow, Harvey felt as if the heavens 
had fallen, or something just as terrible had hap- 
pened. For by this time, he had cast away all 
disguise from himself, and knew that he loved 
Mary Adair, with all the strength of his nature, 
while he felt that she cared for him only as & 
friend, whose good opinion she valued, and 
whose advice had weight with her. 

“« Well, I suppose I wouldn’t have stood any 
chance with her, if I had tried from the first,” 
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he thought. ‘But I would like to know if she 
really loves General Barry.”’ 

‘Miss Adair,’ he said, at last, speaking so 
suddenly that Mary started, ‘‘I am sure you are 
too true to yourself to marry even General Barry, 
without loving him. I know that his rank and 
station would be attraction to a mere wordly, 
ambitious woman; but you— 

He stopped short here, and fixed his eyes, 
searchingly, on her face. 

Mary did not answer, for a little while, then 
she said, in that strangely, touchingly, gentle 
tone of hers: 

‘‘ There is something I would like to tell you, 
my friend, if you care to listen.” 

“I do care to hear everything that concerns 
you,” said Harvey, trying to speak quite calmly, 
but not succeeding. 

Mary went on in the same gentle voice. 

‘Do you remember a man, who was here for 
some weeks, this summer—a Colonel Marston ?”’ 

“ Yes—certainly,’’ answered Harvey. 

«« A bold, cruel, evil man,” said Mary. 

“Yes. What on earth can you ever have had 
to do with him?’ cried Harvey, in astonish- 
ment. 

Mary smiled sadly. ‘Only this,’’ she said, 
‘‘that six years ago, when I was a girl of eigh- 
teen, I thought I loved that man, and so prom- 
ised to marry him, He really loved me, I believe, 
as well as his cold, cruel nature could love; and 
oh! you do not know how supremely fascinating 
he can be, how well he can counterfeit the ten- 
derness, that in one so strong and brave, cannot 
fail to win a woman’s heart. I had heard stories 
of his wickedness ¢hd cruelty, but never believed 
them. At last, one day, my dear, kind father 
came to me, and told me something he had heard 
about Colonel Marston—something that almost 
drove me wild, though I could not believe it. In 
my distress I went to him, and asked him if it 
was true. He did not attempt to deny it. He 
was not even ashamed of it, but answered me 
with a laugh and a sneer, as if such transgres- 
sions were trifles. I turned away from him, and 
in that instant my love for him died. There was 
not an atom of it left in my heart. I scorned and 
feared him, as much as I had loved him before. 
Of course, the engagement was broken, and from 
that time, Colonel Marston has thrown off all re- 
straint, and become the open, unprincipled 
villain, that. you must have known him to’ be. 
But you must not think I did not suffer, in all 
this. Though I scorned the lover, and shuddered 
when I thought of him, yet the lost love had left 
@ woful vacancy in my life. Perhaps you would 


never guess it,” and Mary smiled again that | 





ineffably sweet, sad smile, ‘‘but I cannot be 
happy without love. Years went on, and my 
life seemed always empty and incomplete, without 
the love that I missed. Then I met General 
Barry, and knew that he loved.me. I thought 
that if I was ever to be completely happy, it 
would be as the dearly-loved, honored wife of 
such a good, great man. So I asked him to give 
me six months, to be sure of myself in, and he 
has come now for my decision. To-morrow ‘is 
the last day of his waiting. And now, my dear 
friend, would you blame me if I married him, 
even though I may not feel for him the romantic, 
absorbing love I once felt for another ?”’ 

“‘No,’’ said Harvey, in a low, constrained tone. 
“No. Icannot blame you. I hope you will be 
happy. You—you—will be happy.” 

The long silence, that followed, was broken at 
last by a sudden, vivid flash of lightning, instantly 
followed by a deafening peal of thunder. Ab- 
sorbed in their conversation, neither of the 
talkers had noticed the approach of the storm. 
It came swiftly as mountain storms often come, 
great dark masses of clouds rushing wildly up 
the sky, throwing out wreaths of white spray 
before them, accompanied by cénstant ominous 
roar, like the grinding of vast blocks of ice, in a 
mighty, rushing river. 

Mary started to her feet in alarm. Already 
heavy drops of rain were plashing around her. 

‘Oh! what'shall we do?’ she cried. ‘There 
is no time to get back to the hotel, and such a 
terrible storm is coming.” 

“Under the rocks! Let us climb down, and 
get under the ledge of rocks,” exclaimed Harvey. 
«T have been there, and I’m sure we shall be 
well sheltered. Give me your hand, Miss Mary, 
and let me help you.” 

There was no time to hesitate. Down the 
rough, jagged’ rocks they climbed, Mary only 
saved from falling a dozen times, by her compan- 
ion’s strong, steady grasp ; and at last, they stood 
in safety, under the projecting ledge of rock, 
where they were perfectly sheltered. 

*« How fortunate we are to have such a retreat,”’ 
said Harvey. But Mary did not answer. She 
was sitting on a fragment of stone, leaning back 
against the rock behind her, and looking out, 
with startled eyes and pale cheeks, at the wild 
scene. At the inky clouds, cleft every instant by 
blinding lightning; at the white sheets of rain ; 
at the trees, that seemed almost torn from their 
roots, by the terrible wind. At last came a crash, 
more terrible than any that preceded it; and 
just below them, on the mountain side, a great 
tree was riven by the lightning, and fell, a mighty, 
smoking ruin, to the ground. 
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White and ‘trembling, Mary covered her eyes‘ 


with her hands, to’shut out the terrible scene. 

“Don’t be so frightened, Miss Mary,” said 
Harvey, quietly coming to her, and taking her 
hand. ‘I think we are quite safe here, from 
both wind and lightning.” 


Mary, not only did not withdraw her hand ; 


from his clasp, but her slender. fingers closed 
tightly round his, as she said, 'shudderingly, ‘It 
is terrible; I was never frightened in a storm 
before, but this does terrify me.’’ 

**T don’t wonder you are frightened, for you 
were never out of doors in a mountain storm be- 
fore. It’s very like’ a cannonade—but I really 
beli¢ve''we are safe hére,’’ réepéated Harvey, 
soothingly. 

“T don’t know. I feelas if the rock over our 
heads must come down on us.”’ 

“Well, it has stood a great many thousand 
storms like this, and I don’t believe it’s coming 
down now,”’ said Harvey, with a quiet'smile. 

After that, they watched the storm in silence, 
Mary seeming to gather courage from the strong 
hand that clasped hers. 

As for Harvey, he scarcely heard the storm, for 
the tumult that raged in his soul. Was ever man 
so sorely tried as he, he wondered? To be so 
near the woman he loved; to hold her little, trem- 
bling hand clasped in his; to long to put his 
arms around her, and soothe and protect her; 
and yet to feel that, between them, there was ‘a 
great gulf fixed,” which he must not, in honor, 
try to cross, even if he could! 

Well, there was but one thing to do, It was 
certain that she could never be his, and he could 
not stay and be a witness to his rival’s happiness. 

As suddenly as it had come, the storm passed 
away, and the setting sun shone out with dazzling 
brilliancy, on a world that seemed fresh and 
new, and sparkling with millions of tremulous 
diamonds. 

Mary drew a long breath of relief, and the 

color came back to her cheeks. She gently with- 
drew her hand from Harvey’s clasp, and said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ You have been very patient with 
me. I did not know, before, what a coward I 
was.” 
«You behaved very well,’ said Harvey, trying 
to smile in return. ‘‘ Most women would have 
been much more frightened. than you were. I 
am very grateful to you for not fainting.’’ 

“Come, let’s go home now, and as quickly as 
possible,’ urged Mary. ‘‘ Papa will be wild 
about me, and he will come out to look for us, if 
we do not appear very soon.’ 

«* And so will General Barry,’’ thought Harvey, 
bitterly. ‘I shall have but a few moments 
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longer ‘alone with her, and then I shall lose her 
forever !’’ 

Going up the rocks was much easier than com- 
ing down, Mary said; so she scarcely touched 
the hand that Harvey held out to her; and they 
soon stood on the ledge, looking out ‘on the Hap- 
py Valley and the: golden sunset. Harvey was 
very silent, strangely absent-minded. He scarée- 
ly seemed to hear the remarks Mary made, about 
the beauty of the scene before them. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of?’’ she asked, pres- 
ently, smiling. ‘‘ Where has your soul gone?” 

“Tt has gone—into the future—rather a 
dreary region for me,’’ he answered, bitterly ; 
and then, with a sudden effort, he continued, 
“Miss Adair, I am going away, to-morrow.” 

“Going away !’’ said Mary, looking at him, in 
astonishment. ‘Going to-morrow! That is very 
sudden, isn’t it?’ 

He twisted his moustache, and looked away 
from her, across the valley, without saying a 
word. 

‘‘Why must you go to-morrow?’ she asked, 
. presently. 

He didnot dare to look at her, for fear of be- 
traying his secret. He tried to answer calmly— 
“I must go at once. I have staid too long, 
already.’’ 

Mary was silent now, and Harvey glanced 
stealthily at her face. She was very pale, and 
her eyes were cast down, her hands clasping 
each other tightly. 

Harvey came closer to her, and spoke hur- 
riedly and unsteadily. ‘I may have but'a few 
moments with you before we part. We have 
been good friends, I think.” Will you give me 
your hand now, and say ‘God bless you, my 
friend ?’”’ 

She silently held out her hand—both hands— 
to him, and he grasped them in his. 

Her lips parted, as if to speak—but closed 
again, with a quick breath, that sounded like a sob. 

She raised her eyes to his, and—he saw that 
they were full of tears! 

Then—what mortal man could have helped it? 
—Harvey stooped, and kissed her soft lips! 

The next instant, she had snatclied away her 
hands, to cover her face, ‘whose paleness was 
succeeded by vivid crimson; while Harvey stood, 
overwhelmed with shame and penitence, for his 
audacity. 

‘‘Miss Adair,” he cried, desperately, “can 
you ever forgive me? No, I know you cannot. 
My conduct is inexcusable—ungentlemanly—I 
have only one excuse to offer. I didn’t méan to 
tell you; but you must know it now. It is that 





I love you with all my heart. Theré is no use 
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talking about friendship any longer. It is just ; do you love me— well enough to marry me?’ he 

the most adoring love that I feel for you. And } asked. 

now, if you will do me the honor to let me take} There was no answer at all—in words—to this. 

you home, I will go away, and never trouble you } But Harvey was satisfied. 

with a word or look again.” So it was not Mr. Carter, but General Barry, 
Not a syllable did Mary answer to this speech. } who went away the next morning, bearing his 

She had turned away from him, and as she} defeat bravely, like a soldier and a gentleman, 

leaned against the rock beside her, Harvey saw } and going the last thing to shake hands with his 

her put up her handkerchief to her eyes; and he } successful rival. 

knew that she was crying. «But, oh! my dear Fay,” said Mary, when 
“‘Miss Adair!’ he exclaimed. ‘You cannot $ she told her story to that devoted little friend, 

possibly despise me more than I do myself. If} ‘‘I can’t help being provoked, when I think how 

you would only speak to me, and say you will }I have failed to prove my theory about ‘friend- 

try to forget my offence, if you cannot forgive it ! ship.’ How Mrs. Crenshaw will triumph when 

You do not know how utterly miserable your ; she finds it out !”’ 

tears make me,” «Never mind, dear,’ said Mrs. Lawrence, 
“Tt is not you who are to blame,”’ said Mary, } soothingly. ‘‘ You and Harvey are happy enough 

at last, without turning her head. ‘It is I who; to bear a little trial like that. And then, per- 

have been base and treacherous to the best man ; haps, she won’t find it out.” 

in the world! I can never forgive myself!’ “Oh! yes she will, for you see Harvey 
‘Never forgive yourself for what?” asked Har- { doesn’t care who knows it,” said Mary, ruefully. 








vey, in a bewildered tone. So, in course of time, Mrs. Crenshaw did know 
‘‘ For letting General Barry think that I would 3 «all about it.’’ 
love him, that I would marry him,’’ said Mary, ‘‘Never tell me about Platonic friendships 
in a voice that was scarcely audible. again |’? she exclaimed, triumphantly. “‘ Didn’t 
“Then you don’t love him? You don’t mean {I tell you so! I knew she was dead in love with 
to marry him, after all?’ cried Harvey. Harvey Carter, all the time she was flirting so 
; 


‘*No,”’ said Mary, with a sob. shamefully with General Barry! ‘Friendship,’ 
One moment’s utter silence, and Harvey came } indeed !”’ 
to her side, and took her hand in both his. “Qh! Mrs. Crenshaw,’’ said Miss Peters, 
‘“‘Then,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘I am free toask } smoothly. ‘* You know friendship is only ‘ Love 
you, if you can. love me. Tell me, Mary, do you?’’ without wings.’ The wings have grown out now, 
No answer at first. But Mary did not draw { you see |’ 
away her hand; and Harvey quietly mepested § «‘But I do hate such deceit! Artful thing! 
the question. Then came the half whispered ; She knew better all the time!’’ said Mrs. Cren- 
words, ‘I did not know it, until—you said you ; shaw, with virtuous indignation in her looks. 
were going away, Indeed I thought it was only «Ah!”’ sighed Miss Peters. ‘I don’t wonder 
friendship—”’ you are indignant! Hypocrisy is a detestable 
‘‘ Well, since it is more than friendship—Mary } vice !”’ 
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If I had known how much you meant, Perhaps, if I had had less love, 
Or just how little, then, perhaps, Less friendly feeling in my heart, 
I had not thought the arrow sent Your cruel words had failed to move, 
With a cool hand; was it a lapse, Or caused such bitter tears to start. 
A simple, harmless slip of tongue, I might have thought the interest shown, 
That was not meant for any wroig? From pure unselfishness had grown. 
I would believe it, if I could, This friendship may revive again, 
How many stab, and stab behind ? And love and faith once more may wed; 
I fain would think your motive good, If not, then passive I remain, 
And fling my doubts upon the wind. T will not galvanize the dead. 
"Tis a sad thing to dig'a grave, Nor will I stoop to ask from you, 


And bury that which pleasure gave. What years of trust has made my due. 
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“T expect a few guests to supper, to-morrow 
night,” said Jemima Jane, one day; to her cook. 

This was many yeers ago. I had but recently 
been married, and having just begun to practice 
law, was not as yet over-burdened with income. 
We lived, accordingly, in a side street, off from 
Broadway, and kept but two servants, a chamber- 
maid and a cook. 

The cook, however, was a ‘‘ perfect treasure.’ 
She had been in Jemima Jane’s family for more 
than a generation, and when Jemima married, 
had followed her from Baltimore to New York. 
Catharine, was, of course, colored. ‘There's 
nothing she can’t cook,” Jemima often said. 
‘‘Hot biscuit, fricaseed chicken, turkey stuffed 
with chestnuts, soft-shelled crabs, wafiles, terra- 
pin, everything!’ 

On this occasion, Catharine paused in her work, 
folded her plump arms over her fat person, and 
asked, magisterially : 

‘Goin’ to gib a party? A gin’ral party, or a 
family party, Miss Jane?’ She always, as is 
the habit of her kind, addressed my wife thus. 

‘* As it is for my sisters-in-law and their hus- 
bands, I suppose we must call it a family party. 
But what difference does it make ?”’ 

‘‘ Difference? .Lord’s sake, Miss Jane, a family 
party is the eatenist thing as is.”’ 

Jemima Jane laughed. There was a deal of 
truth in the remark, even as a general proposi- 
tion; but in this particular instance it had a 
special force. One of my brothers had married 
a great heiress, and the critical way in which he 
and Sophy, his wife, talked about little-necked 
clams, bisque soup, Rhode Island turkey, Shrews- 
bury oysters, chicken partridges, saddle of veni- 
son, pate Imperial, mongrel geese, etc., etc., was 
& revelation to me, who cared but little what I 
ate, provided it was nutritious. 

“ Well, don’t stint,” said Jemima Jane. ‘You 
must do your very best, too. We'll show that 
we know something about cooking as well as 
others.” 

“’Spect we'll teach ’em a thing or two,’ re- 
torted Catharine, proudly. ‘‘Spose, now, Miss 


Jane, I gib ’em some terrapin.” 

Catharine possessed a traditional receipt for 
dressing terrapin, of which she was very proud ; 
and thus dressed, it was, I must confess, de- 
lectable. 

(62) 








«« The very thing,” said my wife. ‘It is rather 
expensive; we can’t often afford terrapin, you 
know; but for this once we'll commit an ex- 
travagance. I have already boasted of your 
terrapin to my brothers-in-law.”’ 

«Don’t believe day ebber tasted real terrapin, 
Miss Jane." How should dey, libin’ in New 
York?” with a sniff of indescribable contempt. 
‘‘ Nebber know how to cook terrapin here. Calls 
it soup! key, yeh! Don’t know de difference 
even between Diamond Backs and any oder 
kind.” 

What was Jemima’s dismay, the next morning, 
however, to find that Catharine was sick in bed, 
having caught cold, the night before, by over- 
heating herself. It was impossible, at such short 
notice, to procure a substitute. What had to be 
done, Jemima Jane must do herself, at least in 
great part. She was a plucky woman, however, 
as I believe I have said on another occasion, 
and knew a little of cooking, having even prac- 
ticed dressing terrapin after Catharine’s receipt. 
Above all, she was determined not to “‘ give in,” 
not the least ingredient, by the bye, toward 
achieving success, whether ‘in the kitchen, or on 
a greater battle-field. 

With the aid of the chamber-maid, Jemima 
managed to get through the chief part of the 
preparations. She made ready the biscuits and 
other dishes, as far as possible, before nightfall, 
leaving her “help” to cook them at the proper 
time, first faithfully impressing on the awkward 
thing how each separate dish was to be treuted. 
Then she went up stairs to dress, so that she 
might be ready, punctually, to receive her vom- 
pany. When I came home, she met me in the 
hall, in a new silk gown, blushing and beautiful 
as a young princess, or at least so I thought, and 
so would you have thought, dear reader, if you 
had been in my place. 

Then she took me-into the supper-room. She 
had arranged the table with a few cheap flowers, 
and with grasses and ferns. Jemima Jane always 
had an eye for color: is a born artist, in that 
sense, indeed. I could not help complimenting 
her. The silver was polished till it shone like a 
mirror; the best china had been set out, (it 
wasn’t Satsuma, however, let me remark paren- 
thetically); and the table-linen was as pure as 
driven snow, or her own milk-white shoulders. 
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‘* Altogether I think it will be a success,’’ she 
said, proudly. Then she summoned the chamber- 
maid, and issued her last instructions. ‘Be 
very particular, Mary Ann,”’ she reiterated, “to 
send in the dishes, in the order I have told you. 
And mind, when the time for the terrapin comes, 
I am to come out and dress it myself.” ‘‘ Yes, 
mum,’ answered Mary Ann, with a bob, and 
a courtesy. And then Jemima, linking both her 
hands over my arm, and looking up triumphantly 
into my face, led me up stairs to the parlor. 

I may as well remark, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated reader, that terrapin are always boiled, 
some hours before! they are to be eaten, and the 
flesh taken out of the shell. Just before they are 
to be served up, the flesh is put into a stew-pan, 
generally with a little butter, a soupcon of cream, 
and other condiments. The delicacy c; the dish 
depends, in a great degree, on the character of 
these ingredients and the proportions in which 
they are mixed. Caroline’s receipt for this pur- 
pose wasfamous. This last, and final preparation, 
was the ‘‘dressing.’’ As the reader sees, Jemima 
Jane would have to be absent, for only a few 
moments, in order to give this concluding and 
artistic touch to the terrapin. ‘The dish was to 
be the crowning glory of our entertainment, like 
the ortolan of the Middle Ages, or the peacock 
brains of Imperial Rome. 

Alas! how shall I describe that evening? 
Everything went wrong from the beginning. The 
biscuits were tough, the muffins doughy, the coffee 
insipid. Our guests were too well-bred to say 
what they thought; but I could see, from their 
faces, that they considered our supper a “ failure.” 

I pitied Jemima Jane from the bottom of my 
heart. Every young wife can imagine her dis- 
tress. The broiled fowl was the only tolerable 
dish, though even that was burned. My dismay 
reached its climax, when the chicken-salad ap- 
peared. Chicken-salad! Was that raw mass of 
chopped celery and minced fowl chicken-salad ? 

The dish had been put down in front of the 
elder of my brothers-in-law. 

«Shall I help you to some of this ?’’ he said to 
one of the ladies. ‘It’s a new thing, isn’t it, 
Jemima?’’ And he put up his eye-glass, for he 
was particularly short-sighted, and looked at it 
critically. 

My poor wife was crimson with mortification. 
But she said to herself, like the Spartan boy with 
the fox, ‘‘ Die, Jemima, sooner than betray your 
agonies.’”” She assumed a smile, therefore; it 
was a ghastly one, however ; and said, pleasantly : 

«¢ |—J—think it was intended for chicken-salad ; 
but the stupid girl.has forgot the Mayonnaise. 
The truth is,” frankly, ‘‘ my cook is sick, and I’m 





afraid the temporary one I have, isn’t good for 
much.” 

“Oh! we're all doing nicely,’’ interposed one 
of her sisters-in-law. ‘What excellent coffee you 
have, Jemima. Another cup, if you please.” 

I could have gone on my knees to the speaker 
for the diversion. I aimost began to think that 
the coffee really was good. 

Jemima poured out the cup mechanically, post- 
poning, until it was done, calling for the Mayon- 
naise. 

* At any rate,” I said’ to myself, ‘the terrapin 
will make up for all.” 

But alas! just as Jemima Jane was handing 
the cup of coffee to her sister, the ‘‘help’’ entered, 
and put down another dish, with a cover, on the 
table. 

‘* What’s this ?”’ cried my brother Jim. It was 
Jim who had married the heiress. ‘Ah! now 
we are going to have something extra nice. How 
appetizing it smells: Sophy, my dear,’’ address- 
ing his wife, “ our cook'will have to look out for 
his laurels.”” He placed his hand on the cover of 
the small tureen, as he spoke. 

My heart was in my throat. What could this 
dish be? Not the terrapin, surely! Jemima 
had been so particular in saying she would go 
out, and dress the terrapin herself, that I was 
sure it could not be that. And yet what else? 
No other dish had been ordered. If the girl had 
attempted to dress the terrapin herself, and this 
was it—good heavens ! 

«Will any one bet he can tell what’s under 
this cover?’’ My brother was now more jocular 
than ever. He lifted the cover slightly, then 
put it back again. ‘‘Now you see it, and now 
you don’t see it. Presto! change, here it comes.’’ 
And with a jerk, the lid was off. 

“« Jupiter Ammon !”’ 

This was from another of our guests, who had 
leaned forward, quite excited, roused to ungov- 
ernable curiosity by all this mummery, and was 
the first to catch sight of the contents of the dish. 

‘¢ Well, I never,”’ echoed a third, and he hastily 
clapped his handkerchief to his mouth, to stifle 
an uncontrollable explosion of laughter. 

‘* You needn’t go for the Mayonnaise, Jemima,” 
gravely said Jim. ‘It’s here on the terrapin. 
Who'll be helped ?” 

It was too much for the gravity of our guests. 
Peals of laughter followed this speech, and the 
serio-comic way in which it was uttered. 

I leaned forward and looked. Yes! there 
it was, The dainty, brown, appetizing, fragrant 
terrapin was smothered in a dressing of yellow 
Mayonnaise, that had been apparently stewed 
into it. 
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Even my wife's Spartan stoicism, gave way. at, 
this. She burst into tears. 
‘* Never mind, my dear,” I said, going round, 


like a newly-married man as J, was, and. putting, 
my arm about her waist, regardless of them.all,. 


‘‘Tt isn’t your fault, And, some of, these, times, 
we'll be rich enough to, keep a French cook; 
and then you'll not have to, worry about chicken- 
salad, or terrapin, but everything will come,in, 
as if the fairies served, it.”’ 

The front door had scarcely closed on our 
guests, when Jemima Jane, hot with indignation, 
was in the kitchen, confronting, Mary, Ann, 

‘How could you do;so?’ she cried, her voice 
trembling between tearsand anger. ‘‘ You knew 
I told you, particularly, that I would dress the 
terrapin myself.” 

The culprit stood, twisting the ends of her 
apron around her fingers, not venturing to meet 
Jemima’s eye. 

‘¢T—I—thought, I knew all about it,” she 
whimpered, ‘“‘and that.I would save you the 
trouble. I’d heard you say that the terrapin was 
to be dressed; and sure that, yellow, stuff’s dress- 
ing, isn’t, it? and so,I thought, it was to be, put 
on the biled tortles, and all stewed together, like 
molasses candy, mum.”’ 





This was,too much eyen for my: gravity, or for 
Jemima Jane’s either. What could you say to.a 
benighted wretch, who.saw, in succulent terrapin, 
only ‘‘ biled jtortles,” to be stewed with Mayon- 
naise, ‘‘like molasses candy, mum.” My wife 
and. I, looked, at each. other, and burst. into 
simultaneous. laughter. 

‘Go back to your, dusting and sweeping, Mary 
Ann,’’ I said, choking with the fun of it, ‘and 
marry a chimney sweep; ‘that is your vocation, 
evidently, and not cooking.”’ 

We live in a brown-stone front now, on Murray 
Hill, and keep.a. French chef, who.could so disguise 
and, glorify even.a pair of old boot-tops, with his 
sauces, that you would think you were eating ante- 
lope steaks, served with the honey of Hymettus. 
If we ask a few friends, to dinner, Jemima Jane 
has only t,,send for Victor, tell him the number of 
guests, and. say. that. she expects him to surpass 


himself, when, lo! a feast is served up, such ag 


kings might envy, and with no more trouble to 
my excellent spouse than if she owned Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

And yet, with all our splendor, I sometimes 
look. back, with.a sigh, to the simple days, when 
our fortune was, yet to, be made,.and my wife 
gave her memorable ‘‘ First Famity Parry.” 
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Own, wood-crowned summits, rising fair 
Amid the still and sultry air, 
Where the blue haze is lingering still, 
A veil o’er each far distant hill, 

I sit and, gaze to-night. 


On bough of tree beside the door, 

I hear a bird its notes outpour, 

The church bell, in the parish near, 

Calls sweetly forth, “Come, worship here.” 
These sounds we hear to-night, 





My friend, who sits beside me now, 

With form of grace, and thoughtful brow, 

In the dim future’s distant view, 

Shall we again these thoughts renew? 
Oh! answer me to-night. 


Whate'er to us the years may bring, 
Of good or ill, on swiftest wing, 

Of joy or sorrow, smiles or tears, 
How full of each the coming years, 
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Love, if beyond the azure overhead, 

There be a place where happy spirits meet, 
Nor marriage is, nor tears, nor any dead, 

To die, how passing sweet! 


Past all the cruel fever, and the pain ; 

Past barren hopes, and plans, and foolish fears; 
Past all annoy, to die indeed were gain, 

The fruit of longing tears. 





Only to sleep a long and dreamless sleep, 
Nor heed the sunshine, nor the gentle showers, 
Nor shepherd’s song, nor sheep-bell on the steep, 
Nor smell the fragrant flowers. 


Only to sleep, nor see the summer sky ; 
To sleep, nor feel the joy that life can give. 
Ah, love! though it may be a gain to die, 
Yet it is sweet to live. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tue strange lady, who had become Lady 
Carew’s guest, was to remain at Oldham some 
days. A great musical festival was to be held in 
the nearest town, in behalf of some charity, of 
which Lady Carew was the patroness, and it was 
considered a great triumph when the woman, 
who had driven half Europe mad with her won- 
derful voice, and her passionate acting, consented 
to appear, after refusing all other solicitations of 
the kind, with a decision that was almost dis- 
dainful. 

Even the mistress of Oldham, with all her pride 
of race and position, was flattered by the exclu- 
siveness of this consent, and no lady of rank, 
who had graced the old mansion by her presence, 
was ever received with greater consideration than 
was bestowed on this queen of the opera, who 
received all the attentions lavished upon her, as if 
she were, in fact, a sovereign among her subjects. 

Who this woman was, no one exactly knew; 








Sauntering idly at the window of the pretty 
boudoir, which terminated the suit of apartments 
appropriated to her use, Ossoli saw the carriages 
drive off with every appearance of supreme dis- 
regard, but when the last sound of wheels died 
away, she flung off her lassitude, and began to 
pace up and down the whole length of her rooms, 
with the energy of a woman who had some pur- 
pose to carry out, which had suddenly aroused 
her whole being. 

After awhile, she rung for her maid, and 
directed her to request the housekeeper to come 
up to her room. 

The girl received this command with demure 
obedience, but great inward astonishment, and 
directly Mrs. Colt appeared, arrayed in a stiff, 
brown silk, which rustled around the little figure 
it was intended to render imposing, with as much 
effect-as attends the ruffled feathers of a wren, in 
sudden disturbance. The lady, who stood in the 
midst of her boudoir, tall and stately as she 


for she had become famous enough to be the sub- ; might have waited the enactment of a scene on 
ject of so many romantic biographies, that it was { the stage, relaxed her position, and gave a deep 
impossible to disentangle the false from the true, : sigh of relief, when the little woman entered the 
and she, at least, never attempted it, but waived room, and pausing by the door, dropped a concise 
each and all attempts to obtain her history aside ; little courtesy. 

with sovereign disdain. She was known through- «‘You—you are the housekeeper here ?’’ said 
out the musical world as “ Ossoli,”” that was all. } the lady. unbending to the little person, as she 
She took almost royal place in society, by the ‘ had never done to the mistress. 





mere force of her own genius, and seemed to} 


«Yes, my lady,” answered Mrs. Colt, dropping 


scorn the idea of receiving it on any other grounds. { a reverence with each word. 


Like other sovereigns, Ossoli held herself aloof 
from all social rules, to which other women are 
compelled, more or less, to enslave themselves. 
As a guest, she studied her own pleasure, simply 
declaring that she preferred this or that, without 
pretence or apology. So, the next day, when 





‘«« But how long—have you always been here ?”’ 

‘‘ Ever since the present lord took possession, 
my lady. I eame with the family.” 

Amt" 

“Yes, my lady.” 


Ossoli fell into thought. Mrs Colt occupied 


Lady Carew had arranged an excursion to a} the time in rolling one end ‘of her cap strings, 


famous ruin in the neighborhcod, and all her 
other guests were ready, Ossoli declared that she 
preferred to rest in her own apartments—or it 
might be take a stroll in the park, and the lady 
of the mansixn, to whose will all others bowed, 
was constrained to leave the guest, whom she had 








} between her thumb and finger. 


“« How long is that ?”’ questioned the lady, sud- 
denly. 

‘How long, my lady? Twelve years at Old- 
ham, and longer than that in the other place.” 

‘«« Fwelve years !*” muttered the lady, to herself: 


most intendet to honor, by the present arrange- ; then, speaking with more animation, she seemed 


ment, to folitow her own caprices at home. 


‘ to give herself up to the subject. 
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“Twelve years. That is a long time, and this 
must have been a pleasant home.” 

‘Tt is one I should not like to change, having 
grown up, as it were, with the family,’’ answered 
the housekeeper, wondering if she had been sum- 
moned to the strange lady’s room, in order to 
answer trivial questions like these. 

“Of course, of course; and you know the old 
mansion well, I dare say.” 

“Every nook and turn, my lady.” 

“T thought so. Now, Mrs.—what is your 
name ?’’ 

«Colt, my lady.” 

“Yes. Now, Mrs. Colt, your mistress would 
gladly have taken me a long drive, to some 
ruin—’”’ 

“Yes, lady, I know.” 

‘“‘ But I prefer to go over a fine, old house like 
this, with a person who is like one of the family, 
to point out such things as are of most interest. 
Would you mind showing me over the place? Or 
might it displease the mistress ?”’ 

Mrs. Colt straightened her cap string till it 
fluttered out of her hold, this proposal came upon 
her so unexpectedly. 

“‘Go over the old place? Of—of course, my 
lady. Why should that give offence to any one? 
The Carews are an old family, and no one has 
scattered its heirlooms as yet. Your ladyship 
will find many a picture and bit of antique furni- 
ture, that go back years and years.”’ 

“Ah! that is my passion—such things as are 
thrust into lumber-rooms and gables.’’ 


The housekeeper brightened up under. this en- { 


thusiasm, which was easy of assumption by the 
lady, and rustled away to get her keys. 

While she was gone, Ossoli began to pace the 
room again, clasping and unclasping the hand 
which fell across the glowing silk of her robe, as 
if she longed to reach forth and grasp something 
just within her power. 

“Here, my lady, I have the keys.” 

‘« And I am ready,” answered the lady, moving 
toward the door. 

«That dress—excuse me, but we are going into 
dark and dusty places,” said Mrs. Colt, glancing 
at the dress of royal purple that draped the noble 
person of the singer. 

‘Qh! that is nothing,’ exclaimed the lady, 
gathering the rich folds of silk around her. 
‘When we come back, you shall have the dress 
for your own wearing,” 

“Oh, my lady!” 

‘¢ Now let us go. The very rattle of your keys 
makes me impatient.’’ 

Ossoli passed the housekeeper as she spoke, 





ancient portion of the building, so swiftly, that 
the little woman found it difficult to keep up 
with her. When they came to a place where 


} two corridors formed an angle, the lady turned 


to the right, which drew an exclamation of sur- 
prise from her companion. 

‘‘ Dear me, but one would think your ladyship 
had been here before,’’ she said. 

“Did you say that I am wrong?’’ questioned 
Ossoli, stopping short in her hurried walk. 
‘‘Nothing can be more likely. One does not 
easily find the way through a strange building 
like this. Must we turn down the other pas- 
sage ?”” 

‘“‘No, that would lead us away from the an- 
cient part. I was only wondering that your 
ladyship went straight there without asking a 
question about it.’’ 

“Did I? That is strange; but one blunders 
right sometimes. Which way shall we go now?” 

‘‘Through this door. You will find all the 
rooms empty except this one nearest the en- 


trance. The young master has put a sick boy 
there.” 

“Ah! a sick boy? How long has he been 
there ?”” 


“Oh! a long time. Ever since the poor lad 
hurt himself saving Miss Norton, the young 
lady at Hazlewood.” 

‘Is he there night and day?” asked Ossoli, 
with sharp, hurried emphasis. 

“Yes, night and day.” 

** Alone ?”’ 

‘‘Not often. The young master tends him like 
a brother, and comes two or three times a day to 
see how the lad is getting on. No wonder! being 
sweet on the young lady, and, of course, grateful. 
Then Lady Jane sits with him hours together, 
and his sister creeps in and out. No, no, the 
lad is almost never alone; so we must pass this 
door. It is a pity, too, for some fine old furni- 
ture is there: a bed that Queen Elizabeth slept 
in, when she came to Oldham, and a rare old 
cabinet well worth seeing.” 

Ossoli did not answer, but leaned, against the 
door frame of the room she might not enter, 
drawing her breath unsteadily. The housekeeper 
looked at her in surprise. 

‘* My lady, you are ill. It is the gloom that 
frightens you. Shall we go back?” 

“The gloom? No, no! I have walked too 
fast and am out of breath.” 

«Indeed, my; lady, you don’t look like the 
same person. Pity for the poor hurt lad in 


yonder, I dare say.”’ 


“Yes, one must pity the brave fellow. But 


and moved down a long corridor, that led to an { let us go on, as we cannot enter here, you say.” 
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‘Mrs. Colt took the lead now, and ‘unlocked 
chamber after chamber of that neglected wing, 
some still possessing the sombre furniture of 
past ages, and draped with tapestry falling into 
neglect ; some spaciously empty, and hung with 
cobwebs, from which the dust fell in showers. 
Many a spindle-posted’ bedstead and curiously 
carved cabinet challenged admiration in these 
rooms ; but the enthusiasm of the lady had died 
out; her handsome face was clouded, and she 
glanced around each room impatiently, as if dis- 
appointed in the rare show of household goods 
thrust aside from the grandeur of past ages, or 
weary of seeing them. 

The housekeeper remarked this, and paused 
at the foot of a winding stair-case, that led 
upward to the attics. 

‘‘There are still some upper rooms, but they 
have nothing worth seeing in them; some old 
books and rubbish of every kind. Still if your 
ladyship would like to go up—” 

‘No, no,’’ answered Ossoli, turning ‘to retrace 
her steps. ‘I am much obliged, have been 
greatly interested, but will not trouble you to 
mount those stairs. They seem to run up for- 
ever. We will go back now.” 

The housekeeper was not sorry to be relieved 
from the tiresome ascent, and the two passed 
down the hall and along the corridor in silence, 
until they came opposite Rufo’s chamber. Then 
the lady paused. : 

“«T should like to see this boy,’’ she said, in a 
hurried, nervous manner. ‘‘ You have interested 
mein him. A foreigner, ] think you said, and 
brother of the girl I saw.” 

“Yes, my lady, very foreign indeed—one of 
those young Italians that go about singing, or 
with organs and monkeys. But this one is so 
handsome, and seems as if he hadn’t always been 
one of them vagabond street players; and on 
Christmas Eve, my lady, he played the violin 
like an angel, and set all the gentry dancing; 
even my lord and lady.” 

«« And is he so very ill now? 
him to see a stranger?” 

The housekeeper hesitated, and looked down 
upon her keys in grave perplexity. 

‘‘He is so shy, so easily put about.” 

“But you might go in and ask him. That 
would do no harm.” 

Mrs. Cole went softly to the door and listened, 
then cautiously turning the lock, looked in. 

‘* He is asleep,” she whispered, beckoning the 
lady forward, ‘‘and looking like an angel.” 

Ossoli went forward, lifting her dress that it 
might not rustle along the floor, and disturb the 
slumbering boy, who lay upon the great, tall- 


Would it harm 





posted bed, half shadowed by the cumbrous 
drapery, half in the light from a deep window, 
which fell across the pillow on which his beauti- 
ful head rested. 

Lifting her finger, the lady whispered to Mrs. 
Colt, who was following her into the’ room, 
‘« Leave me with him awhile. He should not be 
alone. I will sit by him till some one comes.” 

There was authority as well'as persuasion in 
this subdued command, which Mrs. Colt, subser- 
vient always to those above her, hastened to 
obey. 

When she was gone, Ossoli cast a quick glance 
around the room, settling her gaze on the antique 
cabinet, and seeming to take in all its proportions 
with critical accuracy. Then she saw a bronze 
key, unique, like the cabinet, lying on the oaken 
floor in the shadow, where nothing but a critical 
eye could have discovered it. 

With the swift and noiseless swoop of a bird, 
she secured the key, and closing it in her hand, 
stood awhile holding back her breath, and with 
her great eyes turned with apprehension on the 
sleeping boy. He did not move. Her actions, 
though rapid, had been noiseless, and, drawing 
a deep breath, she stole toward the bed and sat 
down in a great easy-chair, covered with faded 
tapestry, which stood near the pillow. 

Now she was more composed, and, for the first 
time, took in the rare beauty of that face with a 
feeling of intense curiosity. 

Was that the countenance of a child slave, such 
as brutal men buy of more brutal parents for the 
coin they can make. Was this a common street 
singer, whose vagabond life had led him thus 
deep into the country, but would soon draw him 
back to haunt the streets of London with music 
miserable as himself, and perhaps die there, 
as many a pretty Italian child had died, under 
the cruel bondage of a ruffian task-master ? 

How pale the little fellow was; how sadly those 
long, black lashes nestled on his cheek. Yet 
there was a sweetness about the mouth, which 
almost smiled, a delicacy of form and feature, 
which made an idea of the vagrant life, she had 
pictured to herself, cruelly revolting. 

‘‘T wonder if he has a voice?” she thought, as 
was natural to one of her profession, even when 
connected with an idea of charity. ‘It would be 
a crime to let him go back to the old life, or drop 
into a fantastic servant with these people, which, 
I think, is what they intend, from all this display 
of kindness. I wish—” 

A faint stir in the bed startled her. She turned 
quickly, and saw the boy sitting upright among 
the pillows, with both arms extended and his 
great, soft eyes full of pathetic yearning, fixed 
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upon, her. Before she. could; move, or speak, he 
fell back, and covering his face with both hands, 
waved his head to.and fro on the pillow, murmur- 
ing despondently, ‘ 

‘Why should I always dream so?”’ 

‘Are you afraid. of me?’’ questioned the wo- 
man, softly, leaning toward him. 

Rufo removed his hands, and again his great, 
soft eyes, were turned on her, wonderingly. 

‘You speak, and must, be alive,’’ he said, slow- 
ly. ‘‘No, I am not afraid, byt, oh! how came 
you here?” 

“T heard that you were ill, and persuaded the 
good little housekeeper to let me come in. That 
is all.” 

‘« And I was sleeping all the time! How could 
I sleep and you sitting there! It,islike being in 
Italy, to hear you speak. If I could shut my 
eyes, the old home would come back; but I must 
not.do that, You might steal off, as they. always 
do when I dream.” 

This vague talk puzzled Ossoli; beyond that 
itthrilled her with strange pleasure,. Unconscious- 
ly, the boy had spoken in Italian, while she had 
addressed him in the same language. That, 
alone, was enough to make his voice a delight to 
her. . 

Then the pathetic picture of his loneliness, 
lying in that vast apartment, among the ponder- 
ous relics of by-gone ages, aroused the woman’s 
imagination, and awoke feelings that had long 
been dormant in her nature. She took the boy’s 
hand and softly smoothed it with her own. He 
felt that every touch was a caress, and smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘it is like Italy. I could 
almost fancy the scent of its violets was here.” 

‘« She brings them to me every day,’’ answered 
Rufo, drawing some withered flowers from under 
his pillow. 

‘« She?” repeated Ossoli, and a smile flashed 
across her face. ‘‘ Not the sister who sings ?”’ 

“Yes. She gathers them, but the young lady 
loves to bring them, here with her own hands. 
She is so good.” 

Again that smile and a. faint ejaculation, It 
did not seem extravagant to this passionate 
Italian woman, that a child like that should be 
possessed of a grand passion for some one older 
and far beyond the reach of his homage. She 
remembered. her own youth, and envied the boy 
that. freshness and innocence, that made this feel- 
ing possible, 

‘It was so I loved,” she thought, and on the 
instant her dark eyes were, full of tears. 

The boy turned away his eyes. There was 
something in that beautiful face, which made 
serutiny an intrusion. For some moments there 





was silence ‘between them; then a noise in. the 
corridor; made the lady start from her chair. 

‘Not yet-—+oh! lady, do not go yet?” 

“«T will come again.’’ 

The boy smiled, and, reached forth his hand. 
When she took it, he drew her’s|to his lips, mur- 
muring words. in Italian; that seemed to arouse 
some memory, in her heart, fox she looked at him 
earnestly, a moment, then tumned,and left the 
room. 

In the corridor, she met a fair, young girl, as 
frail as a flower and as beautiful, who was moy- 
ing with painful slowness toward the boy’s sick 
room, and passed her with a gentle inclination of 
the head 





CHAPTER XX. 

Aw. hour or two after Ossoli had returned to 
her apartments, Mrs. Colt was again summoned 
to her presence. This time, she found the 
strange lady in a loose, Oriental dress of some 
creamy white material, which swept the couch 
she rested on, with her magnificent. hair all un- 
bound, and her superb arms, revealed to the 
shoulders, by the loose, open sleeves. In this 
indolent fashion she rested, while her maid, in 
another room, was arranging the dress in which 
she would appear at dinner. 

Across an easy-chair, that Ossoli had just 
abandoned, the purple dress she had worn was 
thrown, and trailed down upon the carpet. 

“If you will take the trouble to carry that to 
your room, I shall be obliged,” she said, waving 
her hand toward the dress, as if weary of it. 

The housekeeper dropped her usual dot of 
courtesy, and carefully gathering up the dress, 
with all its garnitures, of costly lace, flung it 
across her arm, and was going out, when Ossoli 
said, in a languid, indifferent fashion : 

‘I think, after seeing all these, rare old things, 
one might like to hear something of their history. 
If you are not very busy, Mrs.——”’ 

“Colt,’”’ suggested the housekeeper. 

“Yes, Mrs. Colt. If you are not very busy, 
I should be glad to hear something more of the 
old wing and of the Carews,’’ 

“Oh! as to the Carews, my lady, one might 
go back hundreds of years and still find them 
great: people. You haye but to look into the 
peerage to make sure of that.”’ 

“I would rather hear about. them from you,” 
answered the lady, with a smile, that went to the, 
housekeeper’s heart, ‘‘ The most interesting tra- 
ditions of an, old family are always to be found 
among its adherents. You haye been with the 
Carews many years, I think you said?” 

“Many. years, my, lady,; first as upper house- 
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maid, but that was when the present lord was 
only a younger brother, and had no hopes of 
ever coming into the title, for the master of Old- 
ham was only two years older than himself, and 
was a fine, handsome gentleman, that gave prom- 
ise of a long life.’ 

‘*You mean the tenth earl,”’ said Ossoli, in a 
low voice, which struck the woman as changed 
from its former languid tone. “ He died without 
children, of course ?”’ 

The housekeeper looked down at the dress, 
still hanging across her arm, and smoothed the 
folds with her hand, as if the richness of the 
pattern absorbed her. When she lifted her eyes, 
@ faint flush was on her face. 

‘* He had no children that could stand between 
Oldham and the present lord,’’ ‘she said. 

‘“‘Never having been married, I suppose,” 
continued Ossoli, pursuing a subject, that she 
must have seen was distasteful to the old ser- 
vant, with strange pertinacity. “I think it is 
so recorded in the peerage.” 

“Yes, my lady, it is so recorded. But some 
people, no one worth regarding, of course, have 
been found unprincipled enough to say quite the 
contrary.” 

‘Indeed! on what ground ?” 

“Oh! none at all worth mentioning, or that 
the law would take hold of. Only there was a 
person here, at the time of his death, that gave 
evil-minded people a chance to talk, and some 
keep it up to this day.” 

“A person? Now you interest me. 
if we were opéning upon & romance. 
about this person.” 

“‘T know very little about her, my lady, never 
having set eyes on her face, or seen one of her 
children.” 

“‘She had children, then ?”’ 

‘« Yes, two pretty creatures, they tell me, that 
all the household had come to love and were sorry 
for, when they went away.” 

“But how came it that they went away?” 
questioned the lady, ‘or rather, how came they 
here?” 

“It is easier answering one question than the 
other. My lord’s brother, who was the earl then, 
brought both the lady—excuse me for saying it, 
but those who saw her, say that she really was 
quite the lady—well, he brought her down to 
Oldham only a year or two before he died, and 
ordered the servants to treat her exactly as if she 
were mistress of everything. Mrs. Church, who 
was housekeeper in those days, has told me since, 
that she never was so surprised in her life—not a 
word of warning—but a carriage-load driving up 
to the great entrance, out of which came the earl, 


I feel as 
Tell me 





and after him a young creature, that looked Half 
frightened to death, as she well might, with ‘so 
many servants crowding into the hall fo recéive 
the master, and all looking at her in dumb won- 
der, and she with just English enough to thank 
them, with a sweet lisp, when any of them offered 
her a service. The housekeeper has often told 
me, that she never was so taken with a young 
person in her life.’ Not ‘a word of ‘explanation 
did the earl give to any one, only’ stying to ‘her 
and the steward,.that everything must be done 
for the comfort of this person and the children, 
one of them in the nurse’s arms, and great re- 
spect shown them—as if respect did not come of 
itself, or could be ordered at command! Still, 
this strange lady—”’ 

‘¢ Of what country was she?” questioned Ossoli, 
rising upon her elbow. 

“ How can I tell, my lady? So many lands lie 
outside of Old England that I never heard of, 
and the earl had been travelling over every one 
of them. All I know is she could hardly speak 
a word of English, and never did all the time 
she was at Oldham; but grew more and more 
beautiful every day, till people came from far 
and near to the old place, which was always 
open to travellers on account of its antiquity, in 
hopes of getting one look at her. But this 
seldom happened, for she kept indoors, and 
never even walked in the grové when the earl 
was away from home.” 

‘“* Poor thing! she must have been very lonely,”’ 
said Ossoli, with tears in her voice, and a look of 
profound pity in her eyes. 

‘‘ Of course she was lonely. Not a soul visited 
her. A few gentlemen, now and then, would 
have been glad to come, for the fame of her good 
looks got abroad, but she never would receive 
any of them, and only seemed to care for that 
one man and her children. Indeed, my lady, 
according to all accounts, it would be hard to 
say which she loved most.” 

“Poor soul!” murmured Ossoli. 

“Tt was a lovely sight, the housekeeper said,”’ 
continued Mrs. Colt, unconscious of the inter- 
yuption, “‘when the young thing would be 
waiting and watching for the earl to come home, 
after a trip to London, or a visit to the houses of 
the gentry, where he sometimes went as befitted 
his high rank. At such times she would dress 
the children like little princes, with her own 
hands, kissing them in her gladness, and talking 
to them in her own strange, sweet language, as 
if they could understand all the joy that shone 
in her eyes, and share it with her. Then it was 
impossible to please her with anything the maid 
could bring for her to put on. She would stand 
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for hours before the glass, growing so bright and 
beautiful in her impatience for new loveliness, 
that it was a treat to watch the change of her 
face.” 

‘¢ Poor soul! how could she love him so!” 

“Oh, my lady! it was not hard to love a man 
such as the earl of Carew was; for a grander, 
handsomer man I never saw, proud as a king, 
and tender as achild. If this poor young thing 
adored him, many a proud English lady had done 
the same; but he only seemed to care for her,” 

“Care for her!’’ repeated the Italian, sitting 
upright on the couch, and flashing a look of 
bitter scorn on the talkative housekeeper. ‘‘ How 
could he care for a poor foolish creature, whom 
his own passion had debased—his own falsehood, 
perhaps—deceived an ignorant person, no doubt, 
that knew nothing of his country or the laws 
she was transgressing. I tell you, woman, such 
love is a profanation, a murder of the soul. This 
man overwhelmed. her with shame that she could 
not understand ; branded her children while she 
trusted him as worshipers trust their God. Do 
not dare to speak to me of such love as this.” 

Mrs. Colt stood transfixed with amazement, 
not that she understood half that this singular 
woman said in her strange outburst; for after 
the first few words it had merged into Italian; 
‘but the thrilling passion of her voice, the flash 
of her eyes, and hot gleams of a face all on fire 
with scorn, struggling with a wild pathos of feel- 
ing, was even more powerful than a storm of 
English could have been. 

‘“« My lady, I—I did not know—TI did not mean 
to offend any one. What I said was as the 
housekeeper gave it tome. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
What have I done?’ 

“Done? Why nothing,’ exclaimed Ossoli, 
throwing herself back on the couch with a laugh, 
though tears still flashed in her eyes, and 
trembled from head to foot under waning excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Your story had so much interest, that 
I gave my fancy up to it—a bad habit of mine, 
and it seemed as if I had known and pitied the 
poor creature. One falls into such extravagances 
at times. So this proud earl really loved th 
poor foreigner ?”’ ‘ 

«‘Those who knew them both thought so. The 
old servants say that no two people ever seemed 
so fond of each other.” 

‘“¢ But how did it end?’ 

*«Only with the earl’s death.” 

‘«Stay,”’ said Ossoli, raising her hand, ‘we 
must not talk of that. You see how painful 


subjects can disturb me, even when they relate} 
to strangers.” 





‘I’m sure, my lady, I have no wish. Only 


the earl died so suddenly, struck down by fever, 
and delirious all the time.’’ 

“I know—I know he died, and the present 
Lord Carew came in possession. That one knows 
from the peerage. But the woman, this poor 
stranger—and the children, what became of 
them?’ questioned the Italian. 

‘They were sent away with their mother !” 

“But did she go—did this poor woman, with- 
out protest or complaint, give up everything?” 

“T cannot say about that, my lady, but my 
mistress, Lady Carew that is now, was shocked 
beyond anything, when she heard that this per- 
son was at Oldham, and refused to enter the 
house till she was sent out of it, and the children 
after her.” 

‘“‘Gentle-hearted lady, she deserves all .the 
happiness in store for her,” broke in the Italian, 
with so fine a sneer, that Mrs. Colt failed to catch 
its irony, 

‘Indeed, she is as good a lady as ever lived. 
No Carew ever carried her head higher, or made 
her dependents feel her rank, that fell upon her, 
more thoroughly, though she never expected it, 
of course, having married a younger son, and not 
being so much above the common herself.” 

‘* Well, go on, I am curious to know how this 
grand lady used her power, regarding the young 
person, left so cruelly alone in this house, after 
its master died. You say she refused to enter Old- 
ham while it sheltered this helpless stranger.’’ 

‘‘Refused up and down, in her grandest fash- 
ion; though her husband, my lord that is now, 
tried to act kindly, in regard to the young person, 
and wanted her to take money, and go away to 
her own country with the children, where she 
had friends, I suppose.”’ 

«And the foolish thing refused ?’’ said Ossoli, 
with the same fine sneer on.her lips. ‘Such 
things do happen.” 

‘‘Refused? Yes, without a word of thanks, 
and looking down upon the new earl like a queen 
made angry on her throne. The housekeeper of 
that time saw it all, and she said that our mis- 
tress, in all the grandeur of her pride, never 
equalled that young person, when she drew up 
her tall, slim figure, and turned upon the new 
lord, as if she had been empress of the world, 
and he her vassal. It seemed as if the fiery 
pride, that burned in her eyes, had given her a 
sudden power of speech, for she broke out into 
English—sharp, quick English, that made her 
voice thrill through one with its strangeness. 

No,’ she said, gathering the two children 
close about her knees, and folding her black 
skirts around them, ‘not a penny, not a bijacco 
will I take. If, as you say, I have no right—if I 
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‘am not his widow, as I thought myself’his wife, 
then the man I loved so tenderly—that I wor- 
shiped, as good men worship their God, has cast 
me out upon the world helpless, with my shame 
and my children. I think you do not mean to be 
cruel. It is not you but the idol that I worshiped 
struck down to the dust, who sends me from his 
home. I do not reproach you, but have some 
respect, and do not dare to offer me of his: money 
or ask me to take a mouthful of bread under the 
roof that was his. Up to this hour the tears that 
we have shed were all the food a great grief 
craves. When we want more, I may be compelled 
to ask it of charity, but not ‘here. From this 
place we go forth strangers, as we came.’ ”’ 

“This was what the old housekeeper heard, 
only, as she said, it was confused, and made more 
pitiful by broken words and a great tremble of 
tears, that ran through them, almost choking her 
at times. The little children did not understand, 
being so young; but the sight of their mother’s 
face, so white, so full of stormy pain, set them to 
crying, as they clung to her. Even my:lord; who 
is a kind gentleman at the bottom, was sorry 
enough for her, and would have done anything, 
I dare say, only she would not permit it. Still, 
he did try to pacify her, and said, kindly, that 
she must not think, with so much bitterness, of 
his brother, who was dead and could not speak 
for himself, but had better remain a few days at 
Oldham, weeks or even months, if that would be 
any consolation; and when she could feel more 
reconciled, a generous provision should be made 
for her. The only answer she made to this was a 
stately bow, which he took as a proud acceptance 
of his kindness, and seemed relieved by it, for it 
had been anything but a pleasant scene for him. 
The late earl’s funeral had left Oldham only the 
the day before, and this scene happened between 
sundown and dusk, when the whole house was 
filled with gloom, and you could hardly see a 
face distinctly, and that of the poor thing, who 
was worse than a widow, was so changed with 
watching and a great passion of grief, that her 
best friend would not have taken her for the 
sweet childish creature that household had known; 
that face of pride, that no one had ever witnessed 
before, seemed to make another being of her. 
Lord Carew had never seen her till that hour, 
and he never saw her again.” 

‘* Never saw her again?” repeated Ossoli. 

“No, my lady, he'riever did, for she left Old- 
ham that night, taking the little ones with her.” 

“But how did she go—and where ?”’ 

“That was what every one asked, but no one 
could answer. It was thought that she might 
have walked across the country to the nearest 





station, and so taken the train up to London; 
but no trace of her could be found, and after 
Lady Carew’s arrival, her name was never per- 
mitted to be mentioned in the house. Indeed, 


that is the rule to this day. The very sound of 


it, I heard her ladyship observe, would be a dis- 
grace to the family.” 

“And this strange woman has never been 
heard of in all these years?” said Ossoli, folding 
both white arms under her head, and looking up 
to the ceiling with apparent indifference, though 
her eyes shone like stars, and her cheeks glowed 
as red as @ sun-ripened peach. 

‘¢ Not a word, your ladyship.”’ 

That is strange !’’ 

“Very strange, for I think Lord Carew has 
more than once tried to find out what became of 
them, in a quiet way; and the sight of a foreigner 
always disturbs him more than anything. When 
the Italian lad came here, that, stormy night, with 
his music, it quite put the master about for a 
long time after. Indeed, I. do not think he has 
ever quite taken to him, gentle as he is, or to the 
young sister, who came with him. It would be 
well, I think, if the heir were of the same way of 
thinking.” 

“The heir! What do you mean?’’ questioned 
Ossoli, as if struck by a new idea. 

Mrs. Colt emitted a stified little laugh, and 
would have nodded her head but for the whole- 
some respect with which Ossoli, with all her 
seeming cordialty, inspired her. 

‘Nothing, my lady, nothing at all; only, of 
course, the minstrel girl, as our people call her, 
is wonderfully pretty, and Lord Heron is not 
blind.” 

‘That is, you think that he lo—admires the 
girl.” 

“‘My lady, I have eyes; but it isn’t always 
prudent to use them. A hint of that kind to 
Lady Carew would send the poor thing flying 
from a worse storm than the one she came in.” 

‘« But you believe it?” 

Mrs. Colt did’nod her head this time; but she 
was too cautious for any reply in words. 

Ossoli arose from the couch, and touched a tiny 
watch, embedded in the clasp of a bracelet, that 
had slipped half way up her arm. 

‘«Tt is time to dress,” she observed, with a faint 
yawn. ‘I am greatly obliged. Your conversa- 
tion has amused me very much.”’ 

With these words Ossoli walked out of the 
room, leaving the housekeeper standing with the 
purple dress on her arm, free to choose her own 
time of exit. 

Spite of her seeming carelessness, this inter- 
view had made a strong impression on the Italian 
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The moment she was alone, her entire manner 
changed. 

“I did not think that fantastic little woman 
could move me so, Who shall dare to say that I 
cannot act as well as sing, after this? But such 
acting tells upon the strength. What was’ there 
in her rambling talk that should have moved me 
so? It was not a remarkable story ; (such things 
have happened ever since womén Were self-sacri- 
ficing and men treacherous; ‘but it kindled my 
whole nature into revolt. As I lay there, with 
her piping voice in my ear, the whole miserable 
drama passed before me. Great heaven! was 
this man the cold-blooded villain ‘herstory makes 
him out? But this room is stiffing, I: must have 
air.” 

As this strange woman returned from ‘a ‘long 
stroll on the moor, an hour or two after her in- 
terview with Mrs. Colt, she éame’across Beatrice, 
who had been in the same direction, and was 
returning to the house, with a quantity of field 
flowers in her arms. But ‘all- the hilarity of 
youth, and the glow of fresh aif was Wanting in 
her appearance. Her step was languid, her eyes 
heavy. When she saw the Italian coming towards 
her, she started, and looked around as-if prepar- 
ing to escape. 

“She is beautiful,’ thought the woman, to 
whom this wild movement was a néw ‘grace. 





“So the young lord ‘is ‘in love’ here—another 
edition of; the old, old story, which may end as 
that did; What if I’ change all this? ‘Snatch 
the child from a bitter fate, and bring some good 
out of this rash adventure,” 

These thoughts were in the fady’s ‘mind, as 
she moved forward, but they were suddenly 
drawn away by the sound of hoofs ard a rush 
of carriage wheels, that left a'cloud of dust along 
the highway, that ran near the spot where Beatrice 
was standing. 

It was Lady Carew and her party coming back 
from the pic-nic, and ‘with them, mounted ona 
splendid sorrel horse, came Miss Edna Norton, 
riding, side by side, with Lord Heron, who was 
bending towards her, with lover-like attention. 

All at onée, the hunter that Heron rode swerved 
aside, and grew ‘restive under ’a sharp pull at 
the curb, and Ossoli saw that the young rider 
flushed crimson. ‘Quick as' ‘thought, her eyes 
turned on the young girl standing close by, with 
the wild flowers in her arms.! ‘She was white as 
marble, and the flowers were dropping from ‘her 
hold. 

Something like groan broke from the Italian, 
who started forward, and stood before the un- 
happy girl, thus hiding her agitation, until the 
pie-nic party had passed by. 
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PEACE. 





BY BOSE GERANIUM. 





O, PEACE, my weary heart, be still! 
The years are flying, flying; 

So brief will be their sternest ill ; 
So swift will be their dying. 


Then bear them neither grudge nor hate, 
But greet their coming lightly, 

And press with gentle hand the gate, 
That opens for them nightly. 





They bring no treasure to thy fold, 
Then burden them with blessing ; 

For other hearts wait, wan and cold, 
For loving and caressing. 


O, peace, my ‘weary heart, be still! 
The years are flying, flying; 

And brief will be their sternest ill, 
And swift will be their dying. 





GLORY. 





BY MILTON H. 


MARBLE. 





Ont let me look within thy face, 
And read the witching story, 

That in thy heart I have a place, 
And mine's enough of glory; 

For, ah! it has been dark and drear 
Upon this earth of sorrow, 

But this will make the sky so clear, 
Will bring a fairer morrow. 


Sweet joy is beckoning to me now, 
To enter in-her portal; 

That I may to her ever bow, 
And deem her reign immortal. 

Still I am gazing in thy face, 
For I have read the story, 

That in thy heart I have a place, ‘ 
And mine’s enough of glory. 
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We give, first, this month, a costume of black the grenadine, edged with a knife-plaiting of 
grenadine. The skirt is bordered with a puff of black silk. The full tunic, which is round on 
Vou. LXXIV.—65. (78) 
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the right side, and square on the left, is trimmed 
with a band of silk, edged with a plaiting of the 
same. The bodice is a plain cuirass, simply 
corded on the edge. A pocket is suspended 
from the waist with ribbons, and ornamented 
with a bow. The scarf fichu is plaited, and 
trimmed witha band of silk, edged with knife- 
plaitings to correspond with the tunic. 
sign would also be suitable foy any of the wash 
goods, percales, Madras cloths, nainsooks, etc. 
If made of grenadine, a partially worn black 
silk skirt will be the best foundation for the 
under-skirt, and simply trim it with the puff and 
plaitings of grenadine. Eighteen to twenty yards 
of grenadine, and three to four yards of silk for 
bands and plaitings. Price of pattern 50 cents. 
Next, is a dark blue or prune linen on Silesia 
skirt, with an over-dress of a lighter shade, 
trimmed with Hamburg embroidery or Torchon 
lace. The Princess tunic forms a double drapery 
at the back; the paletot is sleeveless, and has a 
cascade of lace or embroidery down the front, 
and finishes the edge. Turn down collar and 
tight coat sleeves trimmed to match. We need 
scarcely say, a partly worn silk skirt of the last 
season’s outfit will do well, and better than the 
linen under-skirt. Price of pattern 50 cents. 





This de- } 





Next, for a little girl of four, we have an écrue 
and brown checked beg’. The under-dress is in 
Princess form, and the over-dress is in the Breton 
style. The bands are écrue piped with brown. 
This would be a good design for white pique, 
with bands of Hamburg insertion and pear] but- 
ton, and suitable for either boy or girl of four 
years. Price of pattern 25 cents. 
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White nainsook, ornamented with insertion, in 
colored cotton embroidery, red and blue, or pale 
blue and pink, but the cardinal and blue bear 
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washing the better of the two. Demi-trained { on with a heading separated by a band of inser- 
skirt, bordered with a knife-plaiting, five inches } tion, to correspond with the under-skirt; a sec- 
deep, headed by a band of insertion. Tunic } ond ruffle is added, and above that is a third 
forming in front a rounded tablier, and draped 
at the back in a slight pouf. Semi-fitting jacket, 
with square buttoned pockets and cuffs, all 
trimmed with one row of insertion. All wash 
dresses will be made with tunies and jackets, 
both tight and semi-fitting. Twelve yards of 
insertion and ten yards of nainsook will be 
required. Price of pattern 50 cents. 
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Costume for either girl or boy of six to eight 
years. It is of gray or fawn-colored beg?, the 
front entirely arranged in plaits. A narrow 
kilting edges the bottom of the skirt; bands of 
the same material, braided with silk braid, and 
large pearl buttons, complete the trimming. } 
Turn-down collar and a waist band confining the 

4 





front plaiting, at the waist, are added. This 
may be arranged for pique as well. Pattern 26 cts. 

Afternoon toilet of white French nainsook. It 
is cut with an under-skirt, with a demi-train. 
This is trimmed with three ruffles, four inches ; band of insertion, with a narrow frill on either 
wide, edged. with a narrow Valencienne lace; ;side. The over-train is composed of one breadth 
the ruffles are headed by a band of Valencienne ; of the material, trimmed lenghthwise with six 
insertion. The tunic is open to the waist in { rows of insertion. A narrow frill finishes the 
front, and the edge trimmed with one ruffle, put edge. This train is laid in two large box-pinits 
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at the waist, and fall straight over the under- 
skirt. There is a cuirass waist formed of alter- 
nate rows of insertion and muslin. Small coat 
sleeves to correspond. For visiting toilet add a 
small black lace mantilla. Pattern 50 cents. 








For a miss of twelve to fourteen years, we have 
one of the new plaited ‘waists with sailor collar. 
It is made like the skirt waist of several years 
back, only worn outside, and the skirt forms a 





basque. Waist band and sailor collar. The 


under-skirt is trimmed with a box-plaiting, and 
the tunic has a band piped with another color on 
the upper edge. Make of navy blue bourette 
chintz, or Toile d’ Alsace, and pipe with turkey 
red or with white, as preferred. Pattern 50 cts. 





Another, for a miss of from ten to twelve 
years, is of baby blue cashmere; the under-skirt 
trimmed with three deep knife-plaitings. Yoke 
waist with box-plaits. Scarf for the tunic: it, 
cuffs, collar, and waistband are of blue silk to 
match, or of very dark blue. Pattern 25 cents. 





Parrerns of these “Every-Day” dresses, or 


} for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 


for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. 














LOW SQUARE BODICE. 


(SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 
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We give, here, an engraving of a low, square 
bodice, suitable for either dinner, or evening, 
toilet. Folded in the number is a Supplement, 
with a diagram-pattern, full-size, from which to 
cut out the bodice. It consists of five pieces. 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Sipe Pusce. 

No. 3. Back. 








MOAN 
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HW \\ 11 


No. 4. Sme Back. 

No. 5. SLEEVE. 

The notches are to be arranged to meet on the 
seams, and the letters show how the pieces are 
put together. On the front piece, the shoulder 
is turned over at. the dotted line. 

This charming and seasonable bodice is, (as 
represented above,) part of a dress of ts silk 
















78 INSERTION AND BORDER.—CHILD’S SAILOR COLLAR. 


~~ 





and crépeline. The silk skirt is trimmed with , side under a tuft of roses. Square silk bodice 

four plaitings, and the upper part is covered with { with folded fichu. Duchesse sleeves. Of course 
| a drapery of crépeline, crossed diagonally with a : any color may be used, instead of mauve, if more 
i silk scarf, fastened at the left side under a coquillé ; suitable to the complexion. No prettier bodice 
of crépeline, and then fastened down at the right ; has come out, this season. 





1 INSERTION AND BORDER, IN COLORED COTTONS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











These borders and insertions are very fashion- ; alternate red and blue, the centre being white; 
able, this season, for trimming children’s dresses, the edge is red. In the insertion the double 
aprons, etc. They are worked with blue, red; crosses are in white and red. ‘The vandykes 
and white in grain cotton. The border design is ; are in alternate red and blue, and the little edge 
worked in satin stitch for the design, and in ‘in red one side; blue the other. A convenient 
buttonhole stitch for the edge. The designs are work to carry about when visiting. 





CHILD’S SAILOR COLLAR, IN TORCHON LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This collar, which is of the sailor form, is , and red embroidery cottons being used. These 
made of narrow Torchon edging, worked together { are new and very fashionable this season, and 
with colored threads, as scen in the detail, blue ; also very pretty. 
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BOX OTTOMAN. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This ottoman is made ont of a wooden case, 
but a long trunk serves the purpose. The seat 
opens, and a ruche is added at the edge to con- 
ceal the lid. The back is simply two upright 
pieces from each end, with a cross piece fitted by 
the carpenter. This is upholstered with hair, or 
cotton batting, like the seat, The covering should 





match the furniture of the room for which it is 
intended. 

Our medel is covered with cretonne, plain 
bands of striped cretonne being added, where 
indicated by the engraving. A box-plaiting of 
the cretonne covers the sides of the seat. A 
worsted fringe to match finishes the back. 





CURTAIN FOR DOORWAY OR WINDOW. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
the appropriate colors, a design for a portiere, or 
a window curtain. The foundation of the curtain 
is fine, unbleached cotton sheeting, and the orna- 
mentations are of red and black flannel, black 
braid, red braid. Red and black zephyr for the 
ornamental stitches. Cut first the red fiannel, in 
lengthwise strips one and a-half inches wide ; 
place these, diagonally, three inches apart, up in 
the upper part of the curtain. Cut the black 
flannel in strips of three inches wide; then care- 
fully cut the points; place them as seen in the 
design. The narrow, black worsted braid is used 


to fasten down the red stripes. Fasten down the ’ 





edges of the points with buttonhole stitches, far 
apart; done in black crewel or zephyr. For the 
lower borders, cut the stripes out of the red 
flannel, six to eight inches wide, and put two or 
more, according to the length of the curtain. 
The black braid is used here to edge the red 
stripes, and the ornamental stitches are done in 
black. In ornamenting these curtains, blue and 
red flannel may be substituted, and the fancy 
stitches done in yellow, still using the black 
worsted braid to separate the colors ; these, too, 
may be ornamented by fancy stitches in yellow, 
and the effect is very bright and pretty. A 
mixed fringe edges the curtain; but (0) be 
( 
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80 DOOR MAT.—DESIGNS IN WHITE EMBROIDERY. 





omitted, if preferred. Line the curtain with 
another width of the same material, as double, 
the curtain falls heavier, and adds very much to the 
appearance of the work. A walnut or ebonized 
pole with rings, to which the curtain is attached 
at equal distances, is decidedly the best way of 
hanging. 


PDI 








The width of the sheeting must be determined 
by the size of the door, or window. Six quarter 
sheeting is a good width for a window. One 
and a-half yards of each color flannel, cut length- 
wise, will be enough; the braid can easily be 
calculated, ordinary mohair braid, such as comes ° 
in long pieces of thirty-six yards, is the best. 





DOOR 


MAT. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








A piece of cloth or burlaps is used for the 
foundation of the mat; this is ornamented with 
a border, made by sewing tabs of scarlet and 
black cloth to the foundation ; each tab is button- 
holed with yellow wool, and has a loop of two 


long stitches at the scalloped end; a narrow 
scarlet braid is sewn over the edge of the last 
row of tabs, to make the work neat. Line the 
mat with red flannel. This makes both a cheap 
and a pretty door mat. 





DESIGNS IN WHITE EMBROIDERY, FOR SKIRTS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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SOFA-CUSHION OF SILK REMNANTS. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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In every household, remnants of silk accumu-, cushion of them. We give, above, an engraving 
late, which often are thrown away at last. A good} of such a cushion. The pattern is simple, yet 
plan to utilize these remnants is to make a sofa; very effective, 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR POINT LACE. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CoNFIDENCE IN THE FuTURE appears to us to be the only 
thing now wanting to general prosperity. A year ago, we 
said, in these pages, that there was entirely too much 
croaking. We might have added that the very character of 
the American people seemed to have altered in this respect, 
Formerly, we were hopeful, enterprising, vigorous, full of 
the abounding trust and venturesomeness of youth. But 
with the last few years all this has changed. We appear 
now to be afraid of our shadows. Instead of going boldly for- 
ward, with a courage born of great resources, as well as of 
great opportunitics, we totter and grope along, feeling our 
way ‘ike a blind man, and expecting, every moment, a fall. 

Now this is not the way we became a great nation. It is 
rather the way in which men, or peoples, act, in their de- 
crepitude. But we are not in our decrepitude. We have 
still a mighty mission before us. Successful as has been our 
career in the past, in the future it is destined to be even 
more so. All we want is courage. No man gets on in life, 
who has not confidence in himself. Neither can a nation. 
Prosperity is waiting at the threshold for us: we have but 
to open the door, and let itin. But if we shrink back, if we 
act as if we feared a spectre was there, the otherwise willing 
guest will go on, and seek some other more hospitable roof. 
To drop metaphor, it rests with us, with each of us individually, 
whether “good times” return, or not. A little confidence 
will bring them back. “Nothing ventured, nothing won.” 

For it is easy to see, that, if nobody buys, nobody can sell. 
If nobody sells, nobody makes money. If nobody makes 
money, everybody must soon starve. Of course this is 
putting the case very strongly. Nevertheless it remains, 
that, just in proportion as people stop spending, just in that 
proportion must others, and finally themselves, stop making 
money. Now, for five years nearly, everybody has been 
economizing. But economy, when pushed too far, becomes 
penuriousness; and economy, as a rule, has been pushed too 
far, lately. We all want a little more courage. We need 
faith in the future. Nor can anybody do so much to give 





Tus Fasutons, reported in this magazine, are selected, 
with the greatest care, from scores of the latest and newest 
designs sent out to us from Paris. They are not, as with 
most other magazines, home-made patterns, or designs by 
second-rate dress-makers in Philadelphia, or New York. 
Generally, the so-called “fashion-books” are mere adver- 
tising sheets, published by dealers, who naturally wish to 
get rid of their own goods, and so praise the styles they 
offer. Now we have no interest in any store, or bazaar 
for the sale of millinery, etc., and have, therefore, no temp- 
tation to recommend anything but what is really the fashion, 
We have also great facilities, from our long standing, for 
getting the latest, prettiest novelties in advance. We claim, 
in consequence, that we give the newest and most elegant 
styles, and such as can be had nowhere else. Compare our 
fashions, for example, with those given by others! That, 
after all, is the best test. A celebrated modiste writes to us, 
“T find, in your magazine, styles that I find nowhere else, 
for elsewhere I find but little taste, while your pages area 
reflex of the freshest and most beautiful fashions, after the 
very highest Parisian standards.” So much for the fashion 
department. As for the stories we publish, they are ad- 
mitted, by everybody, to be the best of their kind. So also 
are the steel engravings. In everything, in short, we strive 
for the best. 

Grrts To GeNTLEMEN.—A lady asks what gifts are most 
suitable to offer togentlemen. We would suggest a base-ball 
belt made of crash, and embroidered with some pretty small 
pattern, such as a trail of leaves or berries, or in fine canvas, 
worked in colored silks and lined with a bright material. 
Braces are a useful present, in fine canvas and lined with 
cerise silk, also letter cases made of gray or fawn-colored 
kid. Handkerchief cases, made of quilted satin, with some 
scented powder scattered between the inner and outer lin- 
ing, and the initials of the gentleman worked on the outside 
in point lace or in gold braid. Lawn tennis shoes in crash, 
and on the toes either a pattern or the owner’s initials. 


this faith in the future as women. Husbands, fathers and } Long, knitted silk purses are coming into fashion, since 


brothers have been living, 
phere of hopelessness and mistrust. Cheer them up! Make 
home so bright with sunshine, that they will carry some of 
it back to their business. Compel them, by your own hope- 
fulness and helpfulness, to look at the brighter side of 
things. That is all that is needed, now, to inaugurate 
“ good times.” 


80 to speak, in a mephetic atmos- } silver and gold are once more getting into use as money; 


and such a purse would be an appropriate present. 


To Trace Ovr Patrerns.—To copy our full-size diagram 
patterns for dresses, place a sheet of paper on the top of a 
common pine table (an ironing table is excellent), or a flat 
board, with the pattern on top, and prick out, with a pin, 


“Now 1s THE Trwe.”—The Richmond (Ill.) Gazette says: } say No. I. Then take another sheet of paper, and prick out 
“Peterson’s for June is full of good things. This magazine } No, II; and so on, till all are finished. Then cut them out, 
has become a household necessity to tens of th ds of } in ion, and fit them on, before cutting into the stuff. 
American homes. Aside from its fine engravings and } The prick holes of the pin may be about half an inch apart, 
fashion-plates, the reading matter is just what is best suited ; as that will be sufficient to indicate the outlines; at the 
to the family circle—entertaining, chaste, elevating. Now } corners they may be closer. A tracing wheel, if you have 
is the time to make up clubs.” one, will enable you to do this even more quickly. 


s “ " 
Ovr Steet Excravrne, this month, “In Arcadia,” is one } Er ae c can be worked, if wished, on black 
of those master-pieces only to be found in “ Peterson.” The } Balbri 

a Pi ee ee ye: ce iggan stockings. Fine floss silk is the best to use. 

ad pam ‘ The newest clocks have a double line extending from the 

aaa join of the heel, about eight inches up the leg; finished off 

“No Eqvat.”—In noticing our last number, the Hacketts- ) with a diamond at the top. Be careful, in working, to 

town (N. J.) Ucrald says: “As a fashion magazine, ‘ Peter- , insert the needle between every stitch of the weaving: and 
son’ has a equal.” ? great care and ncatness are required. 

(32) 



























REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 83 





A Goop Trims To SusscrrBe.—A new volume begins with 
this number, affording a good chance to subseribe. The 
universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“Peterson.” We charge but tivo dollurs, when others, not 8o 
good, churge three, or more. We can still supply back numbers 
from January inclusive, to all who wish to begin with the 
January number. But subscribers may begin with any 
number they choose. 

To clubs our prices are especially tempting. Thus, at 
$1.70 each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra 
copy as premium, to the person getting up the club; or five 
copies, at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy of the maga- 
zine, and a copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums ; 
all postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra 
copy as premium for getting up the club: or six copies, at 
$1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a 
copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as 
premium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at $1.50 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of 
the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage free. 
Or we will send, instead of the “ Angels of Christmas,” any 
other of our premium plates, if preferred. 

Strprers ror OLp Men anp WomeEN.—These can be made 
in list for an old man, by cutting the required form in some 
strong, coarse linen, or cotton, and sewing the list upon it 
in lines, folding each row in the centre of the instep, so that 
it assumes the appearance of a point, and the list must be 
sewn on so that the rows overlap each other, and it is an 
improvement to add some red worsted braid over each joint. 
Cork soles answer admirably, but the soles of old shoes are 
sometimes used. In either case they must be bound with 
the worsted skirt braid, and the “list uppers” sewed to 
them, so that the stitches are inside, which necessitates 
their being turned outside when completed. If the slippers 
are for an old woman, instead of an old man, I should rec- 
ommend utilizing the soles of old slippers, and making the 
uppers of thick felt, or double flannel, with red or blue 
worsted braid sewed on at intervals. Both these and the 
list require binding around the top, with ribbon or braid. 
Slippers can also be quickly made by knitting, with loops of 
the wool inside done by twisting the wool around the finger 
in working, and these are much appreciated, but for charity 
work, the former designs are much less expensive, and such 
good, warm slippers made for the merest trifle. 

“CHEAPEST AND Best.”—The Chester Valley (Pa.) Union 
says: “ Peterson's is the cheapest and best fashion magazine 
of the day, and we would advise our lady readers to secure 
it, as it will more than save its price in the many good hints 
which they will receive as tu the making and trimming of 
all kinds of dresses.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of The English People. By J. R. Green. Vols. 1 
and 2: 8vo., New York: Harper & Brothers.—Three or four 
years ago a book appeared in London, entitled, “A Short 
History of The English People.” It was in one volume, and 
by a writer comparatively unknown, or known only to 
readers of the Reviews. It professed to be a history, not so 
much of the wars, which England had! waged, or the 
dynastic struggles, which had marked her career, as of the 
rise and growth of the community at large. The style was 
So clear, the facts massed with such art, the progress of the 
people traced with such sympathy, that the book rose, at 
once, to great popularity. Everywhere the extraordinary 
merit of the volume was recognized, and not only this, but 
also the exceptional ability of Mr. Green as a historian. 








There was a general wish expressed, by the best critical 
authorities, that he should write a larger and more exhaus- 
tive work on the same subject. In compliance with this, he 
has prepared the volumes recorded above, and which carry 
the story down, from the earliest times, to the Reformation 
inclusive. The real interest of the history begins, of conrse, 
with the Norman Conquest, though the effects of the Roman 
invasion, the Saxon settlemeuts, and the Danish inroads are 
made clearer than in any preceding narrative that we can 
recall. So much has been done, indeed, within the last fifty 
years, to elucidate that hitherto dark period, that such 
works as that of Hume and others, are, as to those centuries, 
quite superseded. But after the Norman Conquest, the 
story, as told by Mr. Green, grows fuller, entering more and 
more into detail as the generations go by, but never losing 
its masterly grasp. In no other work of its kind is the 
growth of Parliament, the industrial development of the 
people, the flux and reflux of religious opinion, and the 
changes in the literary tastes, and in the intellectual devel- 
opment of the nation, so lucidly, fully and comprehensively 
set forth. We know, in short, of no history of England, 
that, on the whole, is half so good. 

The Coquette; or, The Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. 
1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—This 
is a republication of a novel, which created a great sensation, 
when it was first published, a generation and more ago. 
The story is well understood to have been founded on inci- 
dents that actually happened, and this is, perhaps, the reason 
why it awakened so much, and such continued, interest. 
So closely has the real tragedy been followed, indeed, that 
the work can hardly be called a novel. The present edition 
is prepared with an introduction, which sets forth the names 
of the principal characters, or, at least, such as tradition 
declares them to have been. We think it would have been 
better, if the publishers had retained the original title, by 
which the book was known to our grandmothers. To call 
the work, “ The Coquette,” hardly represents the story, and 
is, in more than one sense, misleading. The novel is well 
worth reading, apart from its merits as a tale, for it givesa 
very fair idea of the style of writing popular sixty years ago, 
and is, therefore, as much a part of a critical education, as 
the perusal of “Clarissa Harlowe,” or “Evelina.” The 
volume is handsomely printed. 

The Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. 1 vol., 12mo: 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A novel, by the 
author of “Charles Auchester,” forming another of that 
popular “Dollar Series,” of which we have often spoken. 
There has never been a story of music and musicians so well 
done as “Charles Auchester ;” every page is full of genius; 
and though the plot is inartistic, the book, nevertheless, is 
one to read and read again. The work before us is better as 
a mere tale, but not so full of inspiration ; it will, however, 
well repay perusal, and we can cordially recommend it. 

Landolin. “Leisure Hour Series.” 1 vol., 16mo. New 
York: Henry Holt 4 Co.—In this little story, this idyl, so to 
say, of German life, Auerbach reaches a class of readers, to 
whom his “On His Heights,” would be, more or less, a 
Sphinx. The tale is simple and straight-forward, with no 
pretense at any occult meanings, but full of natural, even 
realistic descriptions, of village customs, and village char- 
acter. The volume is printed, and bound, in the neat style, 
which distinguishes all the publications of this house. 

The Man in Black. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol., 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a republication 
of a novel, which, when it first appeared, had the good for- 
tune to win the applause of the Edinburgh Review, a 
periodical, as is well known, not given to indiscriminate 
praise. The candid reader will quite endorse the opinion of 
the Edinburgh, and thank the publishers for having re- 
printed the book. The story belongs to the times of Queen 
Anne, and very vividly reproduces that age. 
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84 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 
ARM-CHAIR, duced, nearly fifty years ago, an enterprising doctor got out 


Now 1s Tux Time. This is a favorable time (see the 
Prospectus) to subscribe for this magazine. The Daily 
Nebraska Press says of our last number: “Peterson for 
June is on our table in advance, more than maintaining its 
well-carned reputation of being the best and cheapest of the 
ladies’ books. The principal, embellishment is a splendid 
steel engraving, ‘The Freshet,’ illustrating a powerful story 
by Emma Garrison Jones. Then there is a double-size, 
colored, steel fashion plate, with five figures; a large-sized 
pattern for a tidy in crochet; and about fifty wood engrav- 
ings of fashions, patterns for the ‘Work Table,’ etc., etc. 
Besides all this, there is a Supplement containing two full- 
size patterns, one for a boy’s suit, the other for a lady’s man- 
tle. This Supplement, alone, is worth the price of the 
number. ‘Peterson’ still keeps up its reputation for giving 
the best of stories, all original. ‘'The Orphans of Oldham,’ 
the principal of the novelets published, this year, is, perhaps, 
the best ever written by its accomplished author, Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens. No family ought to be without this magazine, 
It is only two dollars a year, postage free, and so is within 
the means of every one. To clubs it is cheaper still, with a 
premium to the person getting up the club. Now is a good 
time to subscribe, as a new volume begins with the July 
number. Specimens sent, gratis, to persons wishing to get 
up clubs, or to subscribe.” 

ADVFRTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an averagé 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazinz, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Meprcat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FreLp AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VII.—GarpeEN PLANTS, CONTINUED. 

IV.—Pxon1a OrFicinais, Peony, by corruption, “ Piny.” 
Cultivated in gardens for the beauty of its large and con- 
spicuous flowers, is a native of Southern Europe. The root 
was held in great esteem by the ancients, who used it both 
as a charm and as a medicine in numerous complaints, 
especially in epilepsy or falling sickness. It still has some 
reputation in this disease, and other nervous affections; 
and among the nurses and mothers of twenty-five to fifty 
years ago, an infusion of the root was a domestic remedy 
for convulsions of children, given frecly, and the bruised 
roots were also applied warm to the wrists. Of course, the 
children, thus treated, generally soon recovered, as they do 
ordinarily under any or no treatment. A result may follow 
a treatment, or administration of an article, without that 
article exerting any agency in said result. In other words, 

& post hoc result may not be a propter hoc cure, 
V.—Lycopersicum EscuLENtum, Tomato, Love-Apple, etc., 
belongs to the order Solanacem, an order affording many 
powerful marcotics and stimulants to the medical profession, 
eff a8 some highly-prized esculents, Among the former 
be named the tobacco plant (Nicotiana), Jamestown 
Weed (Jimson, by corruption), or Datura Stramonium ; cay- 
enne pepper or Capsium, etc.; whilst among the latter, as 
chief, stands the SoLanum TuBERosum, or common Irish 
Potato, among a family of poisons, as the Solanum nigrum, 
common Nightshade, and the Solanum Dulcamara, Bitter- 
Sweet, or woody-nightshade. The other esculent. belonging 
to this family is the Solanum Melongena, Jew’s Apple, Mad 
Apple, or our common Egg Plant. For such are the names 
given to this vegetable. Soon after the tomato was intro- 





an “Extract of Tomato Pill;” commissioned it throughout 
the country stores, and flooded the country with circulars 
extolling its virtues. It was the “everlasting vegetable” 
pill over again, which has purged fortunes out of the pockets 
of dupes in all ages, and built colossal stores for the proprie- 
tor, and cottages by the seaside. This pill, like its confrare 
at a later day, podophyllin, was to take the place of calomel 
and all mercurials. It is needless almost to add that it was 
a failure, and it glimmered but a short season, then passed 
into the dream of things that were, and the tomato was left 
to fulfil its mission as a healthful article of food. 

VI.—In1s Verstco.or, color-changing Iris, Wild or Blue 
Flag, is of a small order embracing the orris-root plant and 
saffron, still occasionally seen in gardens of “ old-fashioned 
folks,” who are as slow to part with old favorites as with old 
friends. The hues of its large showy flowers resemble those 
of the rainbow, and hence its name. The flower stem is 
stout, two to three feet high, two to six-flowered in a termi- 
nal raceme, longer than the ensiform or sword-shaped leaves, 
This plant, the root, has been termed “the mercury of 
eclectic practice,” so highly did it stand at one time in the 
estimation of that medical sect. The writer hac but little con- 
fidence in the dried root as sold in the shops, nor in the 
active principle called Jrisin, A tincture from the fresh 
root will not disappoint the practitioner. Eight ounces to 
a pint of diluted alcohol will be efficient in doses of five 
drops upwards. It may be used in all cases where an alter- 
ative is needed, that is, in all diseases where there is bad 
blood and imperfect nutrition. It has effected cures in some 
stubborn cases of enlargement of the thyroid gland (goitre) 
internally, and as a local application. 





THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

Drrvine Rats Away Witnovt Poison.—We know of three 
methods. First, the old French plan. This is followed, 
chiefly in Paris, by men who make it a special business. 
They take a deep tub, with water on the bottom, and a little 
elevation in the middle like an island, on which is only a 
place for just one rat to sit on. This trap is covered, and 
has a large balance-valve opening downward. On the mid- 
dle of this valve a piece of fried pork or cheese is placed, and 
when the rat walks on it to get the cheese the valve goes 
down, drops the rat into the water, and moves back in 
position. A road is made from the rat-hole to the top of the 
tub by means of pieces of board rubbed with cheese, so as to 
make the walk more attractive for the rats. In the course 
of the night, some ten, twenty, or even more rats may go 
down, and if the island was not there, they would be found 
most all alive in the morning, quietly swimming around; 
but the provision of the little island saves the trouble of 
killing them, because their egotistic instinct of preservation 
causes them to fight for the exclusive possession of the island 
on which, in the morning, the strongest rat is found in soli- 
tary possession, all others being killed and drowned, all 
around him. Second, the New York plan, invented by one 
of the Friends. The floor, near the rat hole is covered with 
a thin layer of a most caustic potassa. When the rats walk 
on this it makes their feet sore; these they lick with their 
tongues, which makes their mouth sore, and the result is 
that they shun the locality, not alone, but appear to tell all 
the rats in the neighborhood about it, and eventually the 
house is entirely abandoned by them, notwithstandicg the 
houses around are full of rats. Third, the Dutch method. 
This is said to be used successfully in Holland. We have, 
however, never tried it. A number of rats left to themselves 
in a very large trap or cage, with no food whatever, their 
craving hunger will cause them to fight, and the weakest 
will be eaten by the strongest. After a short time the fight 
is renewed, and the next weakest is the victim, and so it 
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goes on until one rat is left. When this one has eaten the 
last remains of the others it is set loose. The animal has 
now acquired such a taste for rat flesh, that he is the terror 
of all ratdom, going about seeking what rat he may devour. 
In an incredibly short time, the premises are abandoned by 
all other rats, which will not come back before the cannibal 
rat has left or died. 





ETIQUETTE. 
Wenppine Invitations, ETC., ETc.—It used to be customary 


for a bride-elect to call in person, or leave or send her card > 


to all her acquaintances, thus showing a desire to keep up 
the intercourse after her marriage. This is not done now 
in large cities; tbe bride’s and husband’s card is sent after 
the wedding. 

The wedding cards are sent out by the bride’s family, not 
only to all her own friends, with whom she may wish 
acquaintanceship to be kept up, but to similar friends of 
the bridegroom as well. 

The invitation to the wedding is printed on a small thick 
sheet of note paper, and reads thus: 


Mr. & Mrs. PHILIP CARSON 
Request the pleasure of your company at the marriage of their 
daughter, 
Aayes To Mr. JoHN FRANKLIN, 


Wednesday, November 4th, at twelve o’clock. 
8T. JAMES’ CHURCH. 


If the mother is a widow, the invitation should, of course, 
be given in her name. 

If after the wedding at the church there is to be a recep- » 
tion at the house of the bride’s parents, the invitation to } 
that should be printed on a card, and enclosed with the 
invitation to the church, and read thus: 


Mr. & Mrs. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Request the pleasure of your pany at the wedding 
of their daughter. 
Tvespay, JANUARY 19th, from half-past twelve until three 
o'clock. 152 Monroe Street. 


a 
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Accompanying these invitations should always be the 
cards of the bride and bridegroom-elect, as 


Miss LILLIAN ROGERS. 
Mr. HENRY GRAY. 


And all placed in a nicely-fitting envelope of rich, thick 
paper, and sent ten days before the wedding. 

Sometimes, when there is mourning in the family, or for 
any other reason the company at the church is desired to be 
small, the invitations are limited; and very frequently the 
reception after the wedding, is only for the most intimate > 
friends and relatives of the family. 


It is most fashionable for the marriage ceremony to take ; 
place at the church which the bride attends, but sometimes 


it is preferred to be at her home; in such a case, of course, 
the only alteration in the invitation is that the house of the 
father of the bride is substituted for the church. If but a 
limited number of persons are invited to see the ceremony, 
the invitation is still the same, and if a general reception is 
given after, that formule is also like that for the reception 
after the marriage in the church. 

Of course all social gatherings may be as large or as small 
as the host and hostess may desire to make them, but if in 
the case of a wedding the invitations are limited, the cards 


of the bride and groom should be sent a few days after the ? 
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} quaintance, as: 
Mr. & Mus. HENRY GRAY, 
282 Brook Street. 


These cards, with one with the maiden name of the wife, 
should also be sent to friends at a distance. 

Friends, of course, call as soon as convenient; or if the 
bride wishes to be at home on certain days, she names the 
day in the corner of the card. This card should be enclosed 
in an envelope just fitting it, and directed to the person for 
whom it was intended. 

If the newly married couple are going to reside at a 
distance, or to be away for some months, “ P. P. ©.” should 
always be put on the corner of the card when sent. 

In these ages, when so many are “marrying and giving 
in marriage,” the “bridal present” has become an intoler- 
able nuisance to those who have a limited income, and an 
unlimited acquaintance. The bride’s jewel box, silver, closet 
and parlor ornaments are frequently furnished in this way. 
It is a most pleasant thing to send to your young friend or 
relative, some testimony of your sympathy with her on such 
& momentous occasion as the new life which she is entering, 
and if one can afford it, it is most proper, too; but to be 
forced to spend money on one who is a mere indifferent ac- 
quaintance, is not in accordance with common sense. And 
as the fashion is, discrimination is hardly optional; if you 
are asked to the marriage ceremony at the house, the send- 
ing of the present is almost obligatory, or if the reception 
; afterwards is a small one, and not a general one, it is equally 

obligatory. If you are a new formal acquaintance, and are 
3 only asked to the church, or to a general reception, then the 
3 present need not be sent, without, of course, you wish to do 
so. . But, under all circumstances, among near relations or 
> very intimate friends, some token of regard is usually sent. 

A note of congratulation may be sent with the present, or 
your card only is sufficient. The wedding presents are 
usually displayed, but it is considered much the best taste 
not to have the giver’s name or card displayed with the gift. 

The bride-elect should write a short note herself, and 
thank the giver of each present. 
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THE DROWNED. 
To Recover DrowneD Persons.—First empty the stomach, 
$ etc., of water. To do this, place the patient face downward, 
put a roll of something hard under the pit of the stomach, 
so that it is above the level of the mouth, and then press 
with force on the back. Afterward, to set up artificial 
} breathing, instead of the partial rolling of the body, or the 
pumping action of the arms, now practiced, lay the body 
upon the back, with the clothes stripped down to the waist. 
2 The pit of the stomach is now raised to the highest point by 
} something under the back. A bundle of clothing, or the 
3 body of another man will do for this. The head is thrown 
back, and the tongue must be drawn forward by an as- 
$ sistant, so as to keep open the entrance to the air tubes. 
The hands are passed above the head, the wrists crossed, 
and the arms kept firmly extended. In this m the 
3 chest is fully expanded. The operator then knetld astride 
the body, places his hands on the lower part of the 
and steadily and gradually makes compression. Balancing 
on his knees, he inclines himself forward till his face nearly 
touches that of the patient, and so lets fall the whole weight 
of his body upon the chest. When this has yielded as much 
as it will, he throws himself back by a sudden push to his 
first erect position of kneeling, and the elastic ribs, by their 
expanding bellows action, draw air into the lungs. These 
manceuvres must be repeated regularly, twelve or fifteen 
times in the minute, 
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86 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 








OUR NEW COOK+-BO O K. them out, and put them in a bowl; add one-quarter pound 

of sugar to one quart of juice, and the thin peel of a lemon, 

BG Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a} When the syrup has boiled quite thick, pour it over the 

practical housekeeper. apples, and set them aside to cool. Do not use the juice of 
the lemon. 


Fresh Pineapple—Take nice ripe pineapples; peel them > Gooseberry (Green)—Boil some carefully picked green 
and pick out the eyes, and put them upon a large dish. } gooseberries in water, three-quarters of a pint to each pound 
Take a silver fork and tear the pineapple apart, and put the $ of fruit, reduce them to a pulp—it will take about half an 
pieces in jars that have hermetically sealed tops. Take the } hour—strain through a jelly bag, weigh the juice, and to 
juice that came from the fruit, and allow one-quarter pound } every pound allow one pound of pounded sugar; boil up the 
of sugar to each quart jar; if not enough juice, add a little } juice quickly, add the sugar, boil till reduced to a jelly 
water; when the sugar has melted, fill the jars. Try and ; (about twenty minutes), skim and stir well; pour into pots, 
not make more juice than will fill the jars. Put the jars } Barberry—Take ripe barberries, carefully reject any 
into a large flat bottom kettle; put a few sticks in the } 


spotted or decayed ones, wash, drain them, and strip off the 
bottom to keep the jars from breaking. Pour cold water ; stalks. Boil with a very little water till quite tender, press 
around the jars. Put on the glass tops, but not the india } out and strain the juice, weigh it, and allow three-quarters 
rubber pieces. When the water boils, take out the jars and } pound of pounded sugar to every pound of juice; boil up 
seal them immediately. This manner of preserving pine- > the juice, add the sugar, and boil for ten minutes, skimming 
apples retains the flavor and freshness of the fruit, and will } and stirring as above. 
keep for several years. 


PRESERVES. 





> 
> 

> 
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$ Gooseberry (Red).—Make it in the same way as the green, 
Green Gage Preserve.—When the fruit is ripe, wipe them > put three-quarters of a pound of sugar will be sufficient for 
clean, and to one pound of fruit put one-quarter pound of } each pound of juice. In straining the juice, be careful not 


~ sugar, which will make a thin syrup. Boil the fruit until } to press the fruit. The surplus fruit, with the addition of 


it is perfectly done in this thin syrup; then make a fresh } some currant juice, can be made into common jam for child- 
syrup of one pound of fruit to one pound of sugar; moisten } yen and servant's pudding, ete. 

the sugar with water; when the syrup boils, put in the fruit 
for fifteen minutes; then put the fruit in jars, and boil the 
syrup until thick ; when it is only milk warm, pour it over 
the fruit. Tie the jars tightly, and keep in a dry place. 


Currant (Red).—Pick the fruit and simmer it in water for 
about one hour, or until the juice flows freely ; strain, weigh, 
and allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to the pound of 
juice; boil up the juice, add the sugar, and boil again, skim- 
ming and stirring well for fifteen minutes. Put into small 
pots, and when cold and firm cover it. 


Damson Preserve—To four pounds of damsons put three 
pounds of sugar; prick each damson with a needle; dissolve 
the sugar with one-half pint of water, and put it on the 
fire. When it simmers, put in as many damsons as will lie 
on the top of it; when they open, take them out and lay 
them on a dish, and put others in, and so on until all have 
been in; then put them all in the kettle together, and let 
them stew until done, Put them in jars, and seal them. 


Currant (Black).—Make it in the same way, but use rather 
a larger proportion of sugar. 

Currant ( W hite)—Pick the fruit carefully, weigh it, and 
put into the preserving pan equal quantities of fruit and 
sugar. Boil quickly for ten minutes, and strain the juice 
into the pots; when cold and stiff cover them. ; 


WPI nnn 


Grated Pineapple.—Peel them carefully ; cut out the eyes, } . 
and then weigh them; to each pound three-quarter pound ? Raspberry.—Boil some ripe, carefully picked raspberries 
of sugar. Grate the pineapple on a sharp grater; put all in } for ten minutes, strain and weigh the juice, and allow three- 

- , 4 ; 3 = 
the skillet together, and let boil until the juice is thick and } 12Tters of a pound of pounded sugar to each pound of juice, 
clear; don’t add any water to them, but save all the juice } #44 the sugar, and boil for fifteen or twenty minutes, skim 
as you grate them. and stir well. 

To Preserve Plums.—Put the plums in bottles, fill up to the 3 Senior Sas i 90 Gneated Se set rege bet as 
neck with cold spring water, then place the bottles in a cop- only ten ounces of sugar to each pound of juice. The addi- 
per or large pan, filled half full of cold water; keep it on > tion of a little lemon juice is an improvement. 
the fire till the water is boiling, then let it gradually become © Cherry—Boil Maydukes or Kentish cherries in water, 
cold, and put the bottles away in a dry place; they will keep > three-quarters of a pint to one pound of fruit, strain the 
good all the winter. juice, and proceed as for raspberry jelly. 


JELLIES. 


Mixed Fruit—Take ripe fruit—strawberries, currants, 3 
cherries, etc.—strip off the stalks and remove the stones from 2 
the cherries, boil altogether for half an hour, strain the juice, 3 
and, having weighed it, allow one-quarter of a pound of } FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
pounded sugar to each pound of juice. Boil up the juice,} yg, 1—Hovsr-Dress or Buur Si1x; the front is trimmed 
add the sugar, stirring well till quite dissolved, boil again > 


. hol 4 ) with three narrow knife-plditings; the back breadths aro 
for fifteen or twenty minutes till it jellies, stirring frequently, } jaiq in a number of narrow plaits, which are stitched down 
and carefully removing all scum as it rises, 


near the bottom, and form a fan-shaped train; the over-dress 
Apple Jelly—Slice the apples, skins, cores, and all; put } of white bérdge has a long, plain front, edged with white 
them in a stone jar, with a small quantity of water to keep 3 blonde lace ; the bérége corsage is worn over a low, blue silk 
them from sticking; then place the jar in water, and let } corsage; it has two plaitings at the back, but the front is 
them remain boiling until perfectly soft; then strain, and } made as a close-fitting basque; the half sleeves are trimmed 
to one pint of the liquor, add three-quarters pound of loaf ; with three plaitings of the bérége. 
sugar; boil and clear, with the whites of two or three}  Fyq, 1.—Wazkrno-Dnrss oF CRRAM-coLORED BUNTING; 
eggs beaten to a froth. When it jellies, pour into the } the lower-skirt is trimmed with one deep-plaited flounce, 
glasses to cool, and then seal them. trimmed with a cardinal red and black figured braid; the 
Apples Stewed with Lemon Pest—Pare and core the apples, } long over-dress is turned up about half a yard at the bottom, 
and parboil them with a lité water; chop up one or two ; in front, and is trimmed with the same braid; the long, 
apples, and boil with them; when they become soft, take } back breadth is simply looped; deep cuirass mado quite 
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plain, with half-long sleeves, and trimmed with cardinal red 
buttons and ribbon. Hat of yellow straw, with long gauze 
veil and cardinal red flowers. Long black lace mitts. 

Fic. 11.—ArreRNoon-Dress oF Pink Stk made short; 
the front has three plaited ruffles, and the back is laid in 
straight plaits; over-dress of thin, white muslin, trimmed 
with wide insertion of imitation Valenciennes, lace; the 
basque is deep, and the skirt is set on at the bottom of the 
Basque in order to prevent the effect of the double muslin 
below the waist. Scarf mantalet of the muslin, trimmed 
with two goffered ruffles. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
black ribbon and pink flowers. 

Fic. 1v.—APrrerNoon Dress oF BLUE GRENADINE, OVER 
Brve Sitk orn Percare. The under-dress is made quite 
plain in front, and has one plaited ruffle, reaching from side 
to side; the over-dress is very short in front, and is looped 
on the left side, scarf fashion; the over-dress at the back 
(coming from under the scarf drapery), is quite long; the 
mantalet and over-dress are all trimmed with knife-plaitings 
of grenadine, trimmed with bands of white grenadine fig- 
ured in blue. Black straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress oF Brack SILK, with A LiGuT 
Yeitow, Brocapep Gavuzr Over-Dress; the over-dress is 
made polonaise, quite long, and is trimmed down the back 


and around the bottom with insertion and blonde lace; the { 


deep side trimmings on the back are finished with knots 
of black and light yellow satin ribbon; the sleeves are of 
black silk, half-long, and trimmed like the skirt ; long, black 
kid gloves. 

Fios. vi. & vi.—Back AND Front oF Hovse-Dress oF 
Lizac AND Wuite-Srrirep Percar; the dress is Princess 
shape at the back, and has but one skirt, but there are two 
apparently, the bottom ruffle, which is laid in deep box-plaits, 
having this effect; the front of the waist is a deep cuirass, 
and the front of the skirt is of plain lilac percale, laid in 
deep plaits, which turn up; the revers at the side are also 
of the lilac percale, tied back with violet-colored ribbon. 

Figs. viii. & X.—Back AND Front oF AFTERNOON-DRESS 


or Cream-CoLorEp Bunting. This dress can be made in ; 
silk as well as in woolen material, but the scarf should ‘ 


always be silk. The demi-long blouse dress forms a few 
plaits in front of the waist. A band with buckle fastens 
these plaits in place. 
either with velvet or a stitched band of the same material. 
A high white muslin or China crépe guimpe completes the 
bodice, the sleeves being long and close-fitting. A wide 
scarf, forming three upright plaits, is passed across the front 
of the skirt. At the back the bodice is cut out as in front, 
only lower; there is no plait at the waist, the band com- 
mencing at the side seams, The ample scarf is tied at the 
back, and the two square ends of unequal length fall on the 
skirt, which is bordered with flounces. The highest flounce 
is sewn on with a heading, and the material of the flounces 
may match the scarf if preferred. 

Fia. x.—New Sryie Dress ror 4 Youne Grr; the skirt 
and waist are of dark green summer camel’s-hair; the 
bodice is laid in deep box-plaits back and front, but the 
plaits are only confined as far as the waist; a simple trim- 


ming of dark green watered ribbon near the bottom of the { 


basque. 


Fig. x1.—New Sryte Boptor or Brack Si1x; it fastens ‘ 


on the right side, has but one dart on each side, and is quite 
plain in front; the neck is cut out square and filled in with 
lace ruffles: the sleeves have a plaited ruffle inside the open 
cuffs; the back of the waist has the five ordinary sears. 

Fias. x11.  xut.—Back anp Front or Curny’s Dress 
made of white pique, and trimmed with several rows of 
brai4 

} a, x1v.—Apron or Brus Linen is trimmed with white 
embroidery and braid. It has long sleeves, with wristband, 


The bodice is cut low, and bordered / 


» pockets, and collar, and is fastened round the waist with a 
sash of the same material. 
Fig. xv.—Emsrorperep Apron for a child of from three 
§ to five years of age; it may be made of brown Holland or 
§ of any other material preferred, and either braided or em- 
: broidered in crewels or colored cottons. 

Figs. Xvi. & XV1I.—BAcK AND Front oF A WALKING-DRESS 
fora girl of about eight years of age; it is made of white 
bunting; the skirt is kilt-plaited to a round-waisted bodice. 
{ The’ paletot is double-breasted, and fastens with velvet 
$ buttons; it is also bound with black velvet, and has a black 

velvet collar and revers. 


GENERAL RemMArks.—We give a very great variety, this 
month, of the very latest fashions; the fan is of black satin 
painted in flowers of the natural color; the fichu is for 
; street wear and is made of black crépe, and trimmed with a 
$ rich silk fringe; soft cashmere may be substituted for the 
; crépe; the sleeves, collar and cuff are all very new, and the 
3 hats of the very latest styles; the bonnet is for a middle- 
{ aged lady and is of black straw, trimmed with a large gold- 
3 colored ostrich plume, gojd-colored satin ribbon and a yellow 

tea-rose. The littlé girl's hat is for hard use as it is made of 

¢ strong straw, and trimmed only with a twist of dark blue 
$ ribbon ; the boy’s hat is of dark brown straw. 
At this season there is nothing new in the make or mate- 
‘ rial of dresses, only every lady modifies her custom according 
¢ to her especial fancy, thus giving a different appearance to 
g her dress from that worn by others. Some of the newest 
¢ polonaises are made to open in front over the under-skirt, 
$ falling at the back as a train. 

The shorter walking-dress is much more worn than earlier 
in the season, still many ladies are loth to give up the 
graceful demi-train, which is so beautiful for the house, but 
which looks so untidy when dragged over the pavement, or 
which is so fatiguing to carry if held up. 

The Small Scarf Mantalet is very popular ; it is easily made, 
is graceful, especially on slender figures, and takes away from 
the house-like appearance of the dress, whilst it is so light 
as not to be cumbersome for warm weather. 

Ponnets and Hats continue to appear in the greatest variety, 
‘ and on most, great numbers of flowers are worn; but on the 
best imported bonnets much less trimming is used. 

Collars and Cuffs, embroidered in colors, with pocket-hand- 
kerchief embroidered to match, are very fashionable, but 
( the true elegante only wears them in morning costumes or in 
; travelling. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fra. 1.—Sartor’s Surr ror A Boy or azout Six Years. 
‘ It is made of dark blue serge or diagonal cloth; the blouse 
‘ jacket is open at the throat with a sailor collar, under which 

is knotted a black silk tie; the long trousers are attached 
§ to the blouse waist; this suit is exceedingly pretty in white 
‘ linen. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror A Giri or Eicut Years; it is made 
of blue serge; the waistcoat is barred across with a wide 
strap; the lower part of the dress is kilt-plaited, above which 
is a scarf drapery, that may be either of silk or of serge; 
‘ this drapery is tied at the back as a sash with square ends ; 
; the collar and cuffs are of silk. 


Fic. 11.—Dress ror A Littie Grrt, which is made of 
’ dark blue percale ; it is kilt-plaited back and front from the 
> yoke down, and is trimmed at the bottom with two knife- 
$ plaited ruffles, put on in such a manner that the kilt- 

plaiting falls over them at certain distances, The yoke 
$ sleeves and sash are all of the blue percale, 
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88 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GET UP CLUBS FOR 1878! FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM PATTERNS! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE, ART AND FASHION. 


wa THE CHEAPEST ‘AND BEST OF ALL.23q@ 
¥ce> SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER | Wiis tiven tn cvcry mensoen ee 


given, in every number, as 
A SUPPLEMENT. se patterns will be for a sewer avg * mantilla, jacket, waist, or 
some other article on a latere costume, in the t fas hion. Or for some part of a boy’s, 
girl’s, or child’s dress. Every woman will thus enabled, if a Subscriber to “‘ Peterson,” to 
cut out her own dresses, and her children’s, without the aid of a mantua-maker.-Ga 


> > 





























“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books, It contains, every year, nearly 1000 
pages; 12 colored patterns; 14 steel plates; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings—and all 
this for only Two DO LLARS A YEAR, or from one to two dollars less than periodicals of its class, It combines more, 
and for a less price, than any in the world, It is, therefore, emphatically 


JHE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 


OF LITERATURE,—tThe stories in “ Peterson” are conceded to be the best published 
io. ae Ann §. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Jeanie Gould, Marietta. Holley 
Harding Davis, the author of “The Second Life,” the anthor of “Josiah Alien’s Wife,” &c., &c., besides all 
the other best female writers of America, are regular contributors. New Writers, when of first-rate merit, are 
ate being added. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given, in 1878, Five Original 
ighted Novelets: “THe ORPHANS oF OLDHAM,” by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, “THe NovEmBer Nigur,” by the author 
Semis Second Life,” “Tue Mystery or Monx’s Hoitow,” by a new contributor, “Seexixe His Revenasz,” by Frank 
Tee Benedict, and “ Tue Last Dvucnrene,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

A MA ART.—“ Peterson” is unrivalled among American periodicals in this respect. The Pub- 

lisher challenges a comparison between its 


SPLENDID STREL BNGRAVINGS, 


And the inferior ones that appear elsewhere. These engravings are after Knauss, Meyer von Bremen, Comte Calix, 
Bougereau, Edmund Frere, De Jonge, Doré, and others of the most eminent artists. 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 


A MAGAZINE OF FASHION,.—“ Peterson” has no equal in its superb, double-sized Paris colored plates 
which are works of art, as well as guides to fashion, and are —, oe steel plates, aud colored by hand, in the 
best style. Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jack etc., appear in each number, Also the 
greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, &. 


COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc. 


COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c,,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 
articles on THE FLOWER GARDEN, WINDOW GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, EQUESTRIANISM, and everything 
interesting to ladies, 


TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


EIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


A FIVE DOLLAR ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM.—For 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) %3.60 either of these two clubs, we will send a copy of our superb 


engraving, (20x21,) “THe ANGELS or CHRISTMAS,” postage 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.80 free, to the person getting up the club. > 








i .80 AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
SO ae —t ” a these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 8.0 zine, gratis, for a year, postage frec, to the person getting 
7 Copies, cne year, (postage free,) 10.50 up the club. 


5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.50 BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.60 PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will send both 
8 Copi iy r, (postage free,) 12.00 an extra copy of the Magazine, for a year, postage free, to 
oe Se ees, nee " 4 the person getting up the club, and also a copy of our 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 }° superb premium picture, postage free, “Tug ANGELS OF 
14 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 20.00 CHRISTMAS.” 
In oaapemyr es part a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 
A 


ts CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


@- Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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